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Walks and Talks in Rome, near the Walls, 


HE Diocletian 
Therma form a 
suitable point 
whence to set out 
on our rambles 
with intent of visit- 
ing those antiqui- 
ties that lie nearer 
tothe circuit of for- 
tifying walls than 
to the populous 
centres of Rome. 
From the planted 
level ground ex- 
tending before 
these ruins and the 
Carthusiancloisters 
we pass through a 
gateway into the 
demesne of the Villa Macao, a pleasant rus in urbe 
of the Jesuits, part of whose property here was 
not long since purchased by Government as a site 
for the erection of barracks; appropriate indeed 
for such purpose ; being a level area, grass-grown, 
but uncultured and pathless, within whose in- 
closing walls we find ourselves on a stage of many 
historic memories, the scene of strange and tragic 
vicissitudes,—that Pretorian camp which was 
formed under Tiberius by Sejanus for the twelve 
cohorts first organized by Augustus as the imperial 
body-guard. Here took place the stormy out- 
bursts and intrigues of military despotism: here 
the empire itself was actually set up for sale to 
the highest bidder: here were raised the shouts 
against Nero and in favour of Galba, overheard 
by the former in his miserable flight to the villa 
of Phaon, the last day of his life. Destined 
to behold changes ere long, this site may be 
remembered with more interest in its hitherto 
conditions than as the rendezvous of Pontific 
troops. It is bounded on three sides by forti- 
fied walls, with square towers at intervals; 
and in the midst of the eastern limit rises a 
towered gateway, whose ingress is built up. The 
other side of the great quadrangle, 5,400 feet in 
circumference, corresponding with the city, and 
where was the principal entrance, has totally dis- 
appeared ; and we may trace even in these ruins 
the intent rather to keep in awe than to provide 
for the protection of the citizens from the strong- 
hold of military sway. Under Maximus and 
Balbinus the people attacked the Pretorians in 
this camp, and forced them to capitulate after 
cutting off the supply of water brought hither by 
leaden conduits, such as found, in one example, 
when some excavations were made here in 1742. 
Constantine’s benevolent purposes towards his 
subjects never perhaps declared themselves more 
distinctly than in the blow he gave to profligate 
tyranny by the dismantling of these castra, which 
thenceforth remained obsolete and useless till the 
time of Honorius, who, when the new fortifications 
were commenced in the year 403, caused the outer 
lines of walls and towers to be included within 
those works of defence, though the inner, front- 
ing the city, was now thrown down as no longer 
serviceable. 

This scene of ruin has, in its hitherto condition, 
been one of the most mournfully desolate, silent, 
and deserted in Rome; and we shall not forget 
its absolutely depressing effect on the spirits when 
we first visited it; an effect, indeed, increased by 
outward influences ; being at the hour of a stormy 





June; 1861, was presented a strange and brilliant 
contrast, to awaken the echoes and vary the ob- 
jects here by all the pomp of military and sacer- 
dotal array, with stirring music and solemn 
chanting; when, in the presence of the pope, the 
cardinals, numerous prelates, the mounted troops, 
and a vast throng of other spectators, was laid the 
first stone of the new barracks. After these pon- 
tific soldiers had passed through their evolutions 
and paid their military honours to Pius 1X., who 
looked down upon the scene from a lofty throne 
surmounted by a colossal statue of St. Peter—the 
plaster copy of that ancient bronze in the apostle’s 
great basilica,—litanies and prayers succeeded to 
the fanfaronade of martial music ; and at the close 
was chanted the apostolic benediction, with the 
same formula as at Easter; while the summer 
sunset lit up the gorgeous scene, clothing with 
purple tints the Sabine and Alban hills, whose 
graceful outlines rise in view above the dark 
boundary of those time-worn walls. 

The northern line of these fortifications presents 
on the inner side a series of lofty arcades, below 
which, on the ground-floor, open a suite of small 
vaulted chambers, some retaining on their brick 
walls the stucco, still in parts tinted, of different 
colours, but without designs. In the recent 
works for laying foundations have been uncovered 
some chambers, brick-lined, and of narrow dimen- 
sions, under the actual surface, the mouth of a 
well or conduit, the pavement of a road, and a few 
architectural fragments. The fortifications are in 
the best style of lateritial brickwork, as in other 
imperial ruins anterior to the time of Caracalla; 
but those lower chambers along the north side 
have the end-walls of opus reticulatum. 

A short walk brings us hence to the gardens of 
the Barberini Casino, a dilapidated but picturesque 
mansion, standing conspicuous on a spur of the 
Quirinal, above the valley between that mount 
and the Pincian. Along these slopes, in the hollow 
below, and over the demesne of the opposite 
Massimi Villa, extended the luxurious gardens of 
Sallust, called Horti Pretiosissimi, with a circus 
and many pleasure-houses, which, after the death 


nothing remains,—at least with character entitled 
to be so distinguished. Through the upper part 
of these grounds extends the ridge of the Agger 
of Servius, interrupted by the long street leading 
to the Porta Pia,* but rising beyond to its high- 
est point in the gardens of the Negroni villa (near 
Diocletian’s Thermz), where its elevation is hence 
seen, crowned picturesquely by a cluster of cy- 
presses. This agger rises at its northern extremity 
just upon the ridge of the Quirinal, over the 
valley within the Barberini grounds, where is 
indicated the site of the Porta Collatina, re- 
nowned in history by the entrance of the Gauls 
in the year of the city 365, and by the defiant 
approach of Hannibal in 543. On the Pincian 
slopes, opposite to the other Sallustian ruins, are 
some remains of a boundary-wall that may here 
have formed limit tothe circus. From this garden 
was removed, under Pius VI., the obelisk now on 
the platform before the Trinita de’ Monti church 
on the Pincian. In the last century was discovered, 
at the depth of 20 palms, a pavement entirely of 
giallo antico, described by Venuti (“Antichita 
Romane,” 1765), supposed to belong to the great 
portico of the imperial buildings in these gardens. 
Within recent years no excavations have been 
made here ; and this historic site, so interesting, 
amidst surrounding features so beautiful, has 
been vulgarized to the purposes of growing 
cabbages, the dingy old casino partly serving 
as a wine-shop;—no attempt at the ornate, or even 
at tidyness, in any detail; yet still, ill-kept and 
neglected though it be, it is one of the pleasantest 
retreats for strolling or studying;—where we 
may enter ad libitum, undisturbed by custode or 
cicerone. 

The more aristocratic and soignés gardens of 
the Colonna Palace entered from the ample espla- 
nade of the Quirinal, occupy the higher terraces 
and western slope of that hill, united to the 
Palace at its foot, on the Piazza SS. Apostoli, by 
a wooden bridge across a back street. On one of 
their pleasantly shaded terraces lie some frag- 
ments of marble architecture, stupendous in 
dimensions, the largest of their description in 





of that wealthy historian and that of his nephew, 
sole heir to his estates, were purchased for imperial | 
use, and became the favourite sojourn of Vespa- 
sian, of Nerva, and Aurelian. Here the last of 
those emperors was wont to fatigue himself and | 
his horses by constant exercise in the superb 
portico (of which no vestige remains) called | 
Miliarensis, from its length of 1,000 feet; and 
these gardens, when the Honorian fortifications 
were raised, became included within the new 
boundary of the city, the naturally suggested 
limits, as marked by the direction of the Quirinal 
slopes, being disregarded for the sake of thus 
protecting them. Soon, however, had they to 
suffer the devastation, after which they were never 
restored to pristine magnificence, when the Goths 
came, under Alaric, and first of all, it seems, 
directed their fury against this spot, the nearest 
inhabited, or at, least conspicuous, centre ; and the 
Salarian gate by which they entered. Procopius 
indeed tells us that this demesne was laid waste by 
the fire they kindled. Itsruins principally consist 
of a series of lofty parallel halls, vaulted, but with 
little of their roofing left, against the Quirinal 
declivities, their masonry partly concealed by 
plantations and creepers, the cavities of their dark 
chambers overhung by ivy or weeds. These are 
supposed to be either the substructures to the 
tiers of seats in the circus, or (as seems more pro- 
bable from their extent and elevation) the lower 
chambers to one portion of the habitable build- 
ings. One better-preserved ruin is circular, with 
a domed interior, surrounded by spacious niches at 
regular intervals; and this has been regarded as 
a pavilion, or loggia, for distinguished spectators 
at the circus games. Other antique buildings rise 
on the terrace above,—one converted into a cot- 
tage, one into a barn,—in brickwork of good style, 
lateritial and reticulated ; but of the “‘ marvellous 








sunset after a winter’s day. But on the 14th 


and stupendous ruins” described by Flavio Biondo, 





Rome, a Corinthian architrave and frieze, with 
the angle of a pediment in richly-ornate style, 
sole remains left of that temple to the Sun-god, 
built by Aurelian, and known in Medieval periods 
as the “Frontispiece of Nero,” which stood, in a 
far more considerable mass of ruin than what we 
now see, till the time of Sixtus V.; and in the 
work of Marlianus, “ Urbis Romz Topographia ” 
(1588), is a rude woodcut of this antique, with the 
same quaint title ascribing it to Nero, showing 
the massive erect wall of a cella, with triangular 
entablature, and a Jateral front, with cornice and 
two pilasters, the whole leaning against a high 
square tower, no doubt some Medieval fortress 
here allowed to crush or conceal the Classic 
structure, neither tower nor ruins being now in 
any portion erect. Farther advancing on these 
terrace-walks, we suddenly come in sight of a 
more extraordinary monument, in still conspicuous 
construction of brick, an immense quadrate edifice, 
thrown up against the declivity, and pierced by 
square windows at different heights along its 
still compact walls, being the shell of the great 
public staircase ascending the Quirinal from the 
Campus Martius, supported on vaults, whose ves- 
tiges are still traceable among the houses near 
this hill’s base, anciently used for wine-cellars, 
and alluded to by Vopiscus in his account of 
Aurelian’s temple to the Sun. Into this edifice we 
look down, from the terrace near the level of its 
uppermost windows, so that the startling effect is 
presented of a vast abyss suddenly yawning below 
where we stand, no glimpse of the construction 
from without having prepared us to appreciate its 
dimensions. Though degraded into the uses of a 
barn, it is stil], in the main structure, perfect. 
Lower, where the hill steeply slopes westward, 
we may enter an obscure court round a wash-pool, 





* When this street was opened under Pius IV., the 
Agger was in part destroyed for the levelling of its width 
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and see a wall-structure of massive quadrilateral 
tufo stone blocks, and another of brickwork above, 
propping up the precipitous bank ; and if, indeed, 
this be (as inferred by authorities) a portion of the 
Servian fortifications (the stonework at least), we 
must marvel that such an antique bas not been 
rendered approachable save through the miry and 
bad-smelling den we have to penetrate for a view 
of it. Even in these Colonna gardens (as else- 
where in Rome), we are offended by contrasts of 
magnificence and meanness, the grandiose and the 
slovenly, though the quiet and beauty of the 
scene are indeed attractive. 

To place ourselves on the track of antiquities 
in the Campus Martius, we must descend from the 
heights into the modern and least characteristic 
regions, the populous and commercial Rome, 
scarcely in any features more ancient than the 
seventeenth century, and indeed less picturesquely 
distinguished than the generality of Italian cities. 
Yet from elevated spots even this aspect of the 
Papal metropolis is imposing: the multitude of 
domes and belfry-towers seem an aérial city above 
that of man’s habitations; and the view, though 
comprising least of antiquarian interest, from the 
planted terraces of the Pincian, from the gardens 
of St. Onofrio or the Janiculan, or (of all the 
finest attainable) from the loggia summit of the 
Ludovisi Villa, is one to fascinate and impress. It 
is a fact mentioned by Andrea Fulvio, curious in 
local history, and in its accordance with Rome’s 
present religious temper, that the chance discovery 
in the Anno Santo, 1525, of a Madonna picture 
long hidden in some obscure smoky chamber near 
the Tiber, led to the founding of this city’s most 
busy modern quarter, or at least to considerable 
enlargement in this direction, around the spot so 
consecrated to superstition ; and two new regions 
were soon known as Lombardia and Schiavonia, 
because mainly peopled by natives of northern 
Italy and from the eastern Adriatic shores. The 
now quasi-Anglicized Piazza di Spagna was de- 


scribed by Fulvio, 1527, as “a wide concave space, 


or area, where are some vestiges of the arrange- 
ments for seats, to accommodate spectators at 
public shows, so that they might look on from 
about half the height above,” namely, of the 
Pincian Hill; this writer mistaking the site for 
that of the naumachia of Augustus, placed by 
better authorities on the opposite Tiber shores, 
the Trestevere as now designated. 

Turning from the Corso into the Via di Pontifici, 
we enter the court of a large gloomy mansion, 
where at every angle projects the segment of a 
considerable circular pile in antique opus reticu- 
latum, here well preserved; and another portion 
of the same ruins, to greater extent, is seen in 
the court of a palazzo near the St. Rocco church, 
on the river side, Via di Ripetta; here being ob- 
served, also, a tablet set within the walls, record- 
ing the last works effected, 1773, for disencum- 
bering the ruins of the much-maltreated mausvleum 
of Augustus. With the aid of Strabo’s descrip- 
tion we maycall up to mental vision a clear picture 
of this monument in its pristine magnificence : 
clothed in white marble, a tumulus of earth rose 
above its architectural circuit, crowned by the 
bronze statue of the first emperor. Beyond ex- 
tended a grove with public avenues; and in front 
was the inclosure for the cremation of the dead, 
also of white marble, girt by iron balustrades, and 
planted inside with poplars: at the entrance 
stood two obelisks, now re-erected, one before St. 
Maria Maggiore, the other on the piazza opposite 
the Quirinal Palace: fourteen chambers ranged 
round a great rotunda in the interior; and the 
diameter of the whole was about 230 feet. 

The first ashes laid here were those of Marcellus, 
the nephew and destined heir of Augustus; * the 
last, those of Nerva; but the last funeral (if the 
strange orgies might be called such), that in which 
the mangled and headless body of Rienzi, after 
being exposed to every insult in the streets, hung 
up from a balcony for forty hours, was burnt 
within this area, whither it had been carried by 
order of the Culonnas, with the assistance of the 
whole Jewish population then in Rome (A.D. 
1354. See Muratori, Antich. Ital, t. iii.). From 
the date of Nerva’s decease the Mausoleum re- 
mained closed till violated first by the troops of 
Alaric, who broke into it in hope of finding 
treasures. Thence we hear no more of it till the 
thirteenth century, when (sharing the fate of most 
Roman monuments) it became a fortress held by 
the Colonnas long known as the “ Augusta ;” and 
destined to sustain « tremendous shock when 





** Quantos ille virdm magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus! vel que, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, quum tumulum preterlabere recentem ! ” 

See the well-known passage of Virgil, which moved 

imperial auditors, when he read it, to tears. 








attacked by the people (1167) in their rage at the 
idea that the same family had given support to 
their enemies the Tusculans, by whom a Roman 
force had just been defeated. By that onset the 
inner walls and the cupola (or whatever was the 
roofing in its then condition) were reduced to 
crumbling ruin ; and the solid mass of débris, fallen 
in, now formed a basement to the upper story, 
whose uncovered area we may still ascend to. 
That devastation did not, however, disqualify the 
edifice from being again defended as a castle, in 
1241, and by a cardinal of the same Colonna 
house, who here held out against the party in the 
interest of the Pope, till besieged, and his strong- 
hold taken, by the senator. Poggio saw these 
ruins transformed into a grassy and partly culti- 
vated mound, on whose slopes grew the vine ; and 
about acentury later Fulvio witnessed the removal 
of various marbles and epigraphs from their 
circuit. Eventually they were purchased, first by 
the Soderini, then by the Correa family, who con- 
verted the highest part, that area above the fallen 
masonry, into an amphitheatre for al fresco enter- 
tainments, jousts, equestrian shows, fireworks, and 
sometimes dancing! What a mockery to the 
majestic memories of this “Imperial Tomb!” In 
1780 was first here exhibited the spectacle of bull 
and buffalo baiting, which had already become a 
favourite amusement of the Roman populace, 
and continued to be eagerly frequented within 
this arena, till forbidden for the interests of 
morality by Pius VIII. About the end of that 
century were undertaken the last excavations on 
this spot by the then proprietor of the monument 
and theatre, Marquis Vivaldi Armentieri, but with 
no notable results. Still are continued, in the 
fine season, the performances, equestrian or 
dramatic, in the strangely-profaned mausoleum, 
known in the Roman parlance as the dujfileatro 
Correo, and a movable stage rises on its arena 
when the artists of the Circus are not engaged 
to gallop or exhibit their feats in this “ pit,” 
around which rise stone seats, ascending step- 
wise from a podium. But the antique charac- 
ter is not completely sacrificed to such whimsical 
appliances. Three vaulted chambers are kept in 
their original state, with walls of compact reticu- 
lated masonry, shown by a custode here on duty; 
and in the largest of those otherwise vacant inte- 
riors we see on sale a variety of such objects as 
abound in every old-curiosity shop of Rome,— 
terra-cotta lamps, phials, bronzes, fragments of 
wrought marble, &c. In the fourteenth century 
was found here, and removed, the cippus now in 
the court of the Capitoline Palace, that contained, 
according to its extant inscription, the ashes of 
the high-souled Agrippina, wife of Germanicus. 
In recent years was found, near S. Carlo, on the 
Corso, the assumed site of the dustum, for crema- 
tion of the bodies before their ashes were laid in 
this imperial sepulchre, a beautiful urn, of Oriental 
alabaster, now in the Vatican, with a cippus bear- 
ing the name of Livilla, sister to Caligula, 

In the noisy Corso no vestige reminds us of the 
classic Past: but we often walk this gayest of 
Rome’s streets with thoughts of sorrow for vanished 
splendours, of indignation for their wilful destruc- 
tion. It is a scene that forces on us the conviction 
how far from a worthy guardianship over the 
treasures of antiquity has been exercised by the 
papacy in earlier ages, Under the houses along 
the upper, or northern, part of this street, Canina 
attests the existence of ruins left by the superb 
portico of Agrippa, which extended, with seven 
files of arched colonnades, far along the Campus 
Martius, completed, after its founder’s death, by 
his sister Pola. The mausoleum of Sylla existed 
in ruins on the adjacent Piazza del Popolo till 
swept away by Sixtus IV.; and its marble frag- 
ments are now seen on the basements of the two 
square towers flanking the Porta del Popolo, built 
under that pope, 1475 ; this incrustation showing 
traces of injuries sustained by the removal of 
metallic cramps, in many cavities along the surface 
filled by irregular marble blocks, some with marks 
of chiselling. Least of all can we forgive the 
demolition of the noble arch (for such it appears 
in extant engravings) raised to Marcus Aurelius 
after his victories in Germany and Sarmatia. 
This, a subject of strange mistakes and misno- 
mers, was known to the Medizval citizens suc- 
cessively as the Arch of Tripoli, Trofoli (both 
perhaps corruptions from “ Trofei,” trophies), 
and the.Arco di Portogallo, from the residence 
in a contiguous palace of a cardinal, Portuguese 
ambassador to the popes. Fulvio supposed 


it to be in honour of Domitian: Nardini 
(Roma Antica) was the first writer to deter- 
mine its real dedication beyond dispute; and, 
indeed, the figure of the virtuous emperor, in 
reliefs, fortunately saved from its ruin, is at once 


recognisable by comparison with the heavy antique 
busts of M. Aurelius. In 1662 was ordered its 
demolition, by Alexander VII., for the sake of 
widening the street; and especially with view to 


'the convenience of carnival-racing, &c.;—a 


frivolous motive recorded in a tablet on a house- 
front, opposite the Palazzo Fiano, just where the 
arch spanned this street. Among the sculptures 
preserved from its attics, two reliefs were removed 
in the sixteenth century, as Flaminius Vacca 
tells us. These and four others, “The Triumph 
and Sacrifice of the Emperor,” ‘The Apotheosis 
of Faustina,” &c., are now on the landing-places 
of the stairs in the Conservator’s Palace in the 
Capitol; in the museum of the same palace, two 
figures of winged Victory; in the court of the 
Sapienza University, the conquered Germany, a 
sculpture that adorned the arch’s ec 3 and 
four columns of verd’ antico are divided between 
the church of S, Agnese (Piazza Navona) and the 
Corsini Chapel at the Lateran. The coluinn of 
Marcus Aurelius, long supposed, and still popularly 
styled that of Antoninus, stood, till the time of 
Sixtus V., on a double basement with aii inter- 
posing fascia, sculptured genii and festoons, a 
portrait-relief of the emperor, and the nattie Divi 
Antonini alone preserved from the original 
epigraph, on this lower member, till the sixteenth 
century visible to a depth of 6 feet beldw the 
actual level of soil around, which at preséiit rises 
above the ancient level no less than 16 féet, the 
flight of steps on which this monumétit rises 
being entirely buried. An epigraph found in 
1777 (now at the Vatican), mentiotis the office of 
custode to it, and bears clearest testimony to its 
dedication in the title given,—Columna Divi 
Marci. Till the ninth century it had probably 
suffered no other detriment than loss: of the 
imperial statue at its apex, one of the countless 
art-treasures carried away by Constans II. in the 
year 663. The column, with its adjacent ground, 
was bestowed by Pope Agapitus II., in 995, on the 
Benedictines of St. Silvestro, a neighbouring 
church, by whom ‘it was let on lease, but after- 
wards recovered through means of their abbot, in 
1119, who launched a threat of excommunication 
against whoever should again presume to alienate 
it from the monastic property ; and the curious 
document with this inhibition, in barbaric Latin, 
is still to be read in the portico of that church, 
whose cloisters are now a French barrack. 

The monks of St. Silvestro apart, Medizval 
proprietors seem to have disregarded this memorial 
of the most philosophic among emperors. Petrarch 
accords to it the mere ejaculation, “ Hae Anto- 
nini Columna!” Poggio states that it had suf- 
fered by lightning; but the defacements of its 
sculptured shaft, on the western side of which the 
reliefs can scarcely be distinguished in any group, 
though elsewhere far better preserved, are by 
other writers (see Nibby) referred to the con- 
flagration of the Norman invaders in 1084. 
Among their subjects is the celebrated story of 
the “ Thundering Legion ” (now much effaced), as 
a vision of Jupiter Pluvialis pouring down rain 
and tempest to assist the Romans and confound 
the Marcomanni forces on the battle-field; and it 
is remarkable that the miracle claimed by Catholic 
historians for the prayer of the Christian soldiery 
on that occasion, is a/so claimed on the pagan side 
as supernatural answer to the emperor’s interces- 
sions!* The first restoration of this column, 
ordered or ever thought of, was that under 
Sixtus V., by Fontana: and at the same time was 
raised to its apex the gilt bronze statue of St. 
Paul, modelled by De Servi; the basement, re- 
duced to its present form, now receiving the 
inscriptions which, on one side, perpetuate the 
popular error as to its original dedication :— 
“ M. Aurelius Imp.—Imp. Antonino Pio Patri, 
dedicavit.’ The engravings of Sante Bartoli 
and Piranesi, rather than the vain attempt to 
examine the originals on the spot, must be relied 
on for appreciating this monument in its valuably 
historic sculptures, of which Emil Braun says,— 
“The Germania of Tacitus could not be better 
illustrated than by these life like and character- 
istic figures.” Piranesi (Ze Colonne Trajana ed 
Antonina) gives a restoration of the double base- 
ment and its sculptures, assuming that on one side 
of the fascia were figures of Victory, or Genii, 
holding oak garlands; on the other, the military 
enterprises of M. Aurelius; and from his work we 
learn that these reliefs wete actually scraped off, 
in order to clothe the basement with travertine 
blocks, when the restoration of Sixtus V. was car- 
ried out. At different heights up the shaft we 





*<« Fulmen de celo precibus suis contra hostinm 
machinamentum extorsit, suis pluvia impetrata quum 
siti laborarent.’’—Capitolinus, Mare. Aurel. See also 





Baronius, anno 176. 
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see the large gaps made by the tearing out of 
metal cramps,—one Medizval outrage from which 
this monument suffered, like others in Rome. We 
must regret the total destruction of the temple to 
this virtuous emperor, of whom it was commonly 
said, after his death, “bestowed by the Gods, he had 
returned to the Gods” (a diis accomodatus, ad 
deos redisset), Certain it is that an aggregate 
of superb edifices raised by the two Antonine 
emperors on the Campus Martius filled the area 
now occupied by the Piazza Colonna (so named 
from the column in its centre), that of Monte 
Citorio and Di Pietra. The Chigi palace flanking 
an entire side of the first among these piazzas, 
marks the supposed site of that temple decreed by 
the Senate to M. Aurelius; and nearly on the 
same line with this palace is the wide fagade of 
the police courts (Palazzo Monte Citorio), at 
whose front angles are several masses of ancient 
masonry, in regularly hewn travertine,—perhaps 
the sole remains left visible of that monumental 
fane. Under the gardens of a convent near, was 
dug up, in 1704, the real column of Antoninus 
Pius, with a large square basement, surrounded 
by sculptures in high relief, of great beauty, this 
being now in a court of the Vatican; and the 
granite shaft itself was broken up for the repair 
of the obelisk brought by Augustus from Helio- 
polis, when Pius VI. ordered its re-erection, 1789, 
on the spot where it now stands opposite the 
Monte Citorio palace. A single stunted column 
of cipollino, about 3 feet high, is pointed out as 
sole remnant above ground of Adrian’s temple, 
raised by Antoninus Pius, in an obscure lane, 
Picolo della Spada d’ Orlando, which received that 
romantic name perhaps early in the Middle Ages, 
from the designation, “ Sword of Orlando,” popu- 
larly given to this isolated fragment. Plutner, in- 
deed, mentions other pillars of the same temple, 
set into the houses on the Piazza Capranica near, 
which having sought for in vain, we conclude to 
have been hidden or swept away by recent build- 
ings. The same emperor dedicated other temples 
to deified personages of Augustan rank, male and 
female ; to Marciana, sister of Trajan, and her 
daughter Matidia, all in this vicinity; and that of 
Marciana has been recognized by German autho- 
rities in the noble colonnades built into the front 
of the Dogana (Piazza di Pietra), long assumed to 
be either the Temple of Antoninus Pius himself, 
raised by his adoptive son, or that to Neptune, 
founded by Agrippa in the purlieus of his portico. 
Those eleven Corinthian columns, of the Luna 
marble (from Carrara), first brought to Kome by 
Julius Cesar, have fluted shafts almost entire, 
though the capitals and bases are much impaired, 
and an architrave, with dog-tooth moulding, little 
injured except at the extremities, where it was 
restored in stucco when this ruin, unfortunately 
for its effect, was enclosed in an unsightly screen 
of walls under Innocent XII. Entering we see, 
in an open court, an overhanging mass of formless 
marble, and the much-worn remnant of a coffered 
vaulting ; immediately connected with that outer 
colonnade, ascertained to belong to a Peripteros 
edifice, at each of whose fronts were fifteen, at 
the sides eight such pillars. The modern piazza 
takes its name (“ Of Stone”) from the heaps 
of marble and stone that long lay accumulated here 
from that Temple’s ruins in the Middle Ages ; and 
in the cellars of the Cini Palace, at its extremity, 
are portions of walls in immense peperino blocks, 
believed to belong to the sacred inclosure round 
the Temple. A few paces hence bring us to the 
site, on the Corso, where that street enters the 
Piazza Sciarra, of the Arch of Claudius, whose 
modern fate is one of the strangest examples of 
neglect and outrage against antiquity in Rome. 
Andrea Fulvio tells here it was demolished in his 
own time (therefore before 1527, when he wrote) ; 
and from Flaminius Vacca we learn that in 1565 
excavations were made on the spot, and many 
sculptured marbles disinterred, in which the head 
of Claudits was recognizable. These were in part 
purchased by one Cesarini, and placed in his 
garden on the Esquiline Hill; but in the greater 
part, no less than 136 cartfuls of fragments, 
bought by that sculptor himself. Again, in 1641, 
the research was renewed by Prince di Carbonaro, 
owner of the palace above this spot; and at a 
depth of 22 palms below the pavement was found 
a vast accumulation of marbles, sculptures, fluted 
shafts, &c., which the civic magistrates inspected, 
still underground, by taper-light. Before these 
could be transferred, intimation came from the 
Pope, Urban VIII., that he intended to reserve 
the right of purchase as Roman law guarantees 
to the State. On this the private speculators 
lost their interest in the object of research: the 
prince suspended his excavations ; and all these art- 
treasures were actually left where found, again 





interred under the street, neither the Pontiff nor 
other authorities interposing to save them! The 
collection of Vacca is totally dispersed; and 
Cesarini’s purchase has had a like fate, save in two 
reliefs fortunately exempt,and now at the Borghese 
Villa; their subject, an allocution by the Emperor 
to his troops; and though the figures (life-size) 
be much mutilated, and no head be entire, a 
grandeur and freedom of style in these works 
afford proof how superior the Roman art-school 
was under Claudius. The monument was decreed 
to him by the Senate after his victories in Britain ; 
and its epigraph, recording these successes, is 
another relic preserved from its front, now set 
into a garden-wall behind the Barberini Palace: 
the terms, of haughty complacence, are such as an 
Englishman may smile at, in reading what Rome 
then thought of us. 

With this we must bring to an end our series 
of notices of Rome, under the head of “ Walks 
and Talks.” Under other headings we shall from 
time to time endeavour to give account of the 
present state of some of the structures remaining 
in the city, and the results of recent excavations. 


* 








WINDSOR CASTLE. 


REPORT ON THE SEWERAGE, WATER-SUPPLY, 
VENTILATION, AND SANITARY WORKS. 
Warming and Ventilation.* 

THE Castle is warmed on Price’s system, which 
is simple in construction, safe in use, and perfectly 
cleanly and wholesome; the fresh air being 
warmed (not burned) by means of an extensive 
surface of iron warmed by water at a low temper- 
ature, 70 to 80 degrees. 

Tunnel entrances open at various points where 
fresh air can enter, free from any source of conta- 
mination, and pass on in a continuous stream to 
the warming apparatus, where it is heated so as 
to pass on to the corridors, halls, and rooms, at a 
temperature of about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The tunnels and fresh-air passages are preserved 
perfectly clean, the side-walls and arches being 
annually whitewashed. 

The existing arrangements for warming and 
ventilating Windsor Castle were commenced in 
the year 1842. The apparatus most recently 
added (1861 and 1862) are in the Lancaster and 
Winchester Towers. 

The numbers and situations of the warming 
apparatus are as under :— 


Numbers. 

Private apartments <occcccccccccecsccce 7 
State apartments ...ccsscceccccces evcte 5 
WOORUNGI SUON oo 856 00d ists ccssectaese 1 
EE caravasiincvacwvawduede ccna 1 
Fiery E90. TOWER. . ccccccssce ecccece e = 1 
PMNORORU TOMES 5.8 600 cic css sss ccsecs 1 
WOO COE BOWE ao ick c cctescccdncess 1 

ra a daeadeseeesaa wae awn 17 


Up to the year 1850, means of ventilation by 
windows in Windsor Castle were very, limited and 
defective. Even in the Royal apartments the 
upper portions of the windows were fixed: lower 
casements alone could be opened, so that by far 
the largest amount of air spaces in the rooms, 
when they were in use, contained vitiated air, 
comparatively stagnant. 240 of the top sashes 
in these windows have been made to open; and 
50 of the upper sashes in large windows, which 
could not be reached by other means, can now be 
opened, even by a lady, with perfect ease. This 
is accomplished by the intervention of machinery 
specially contrived and adapted for this purpose. 

It is of the utmost importance that alli lofty 
rooms should have ample means of ventilation at 
or near the ceiling, and experience demonstrates 
that no plan is so good, simple, easy, and safe, as 
windows which can readily be opened.t+ 


Water Supply. 


The supply of water to Windsor Castle is 
abundant in volume and constant in service. 

On the bank of the Thames, to the north of the 
Castle, a water-wheel was erected by the celebrated 
engineer, John Smeaton, and recently a steam 
engine has been added by Mr. James Simpson, 
under whose direction the general supply appa- 
ratus has been improved, and the distributing 
apparatus arranged. A complete and effective fire 
service exists. 

Water, at all times clear and bright, is pumped 
from wells sunk in the gravel; by a water-wheel 
ordinarily, which works night and day, and by 
the steam-engine, in cases of fire, flood, drought, 
or frost. 





* See page 41, ante, 

+ Flues do not ventilate rooms sufficiently. The air in 
single flues is frequently stagnant, or has a reverse 
action, a ‘‘ down-draught.”’ 











There is a storage reservoir situate at the 
Cranbourn Tower (Crane Bourn, or stream), Great 
Park, some 140 feet above the level of Windsor 
Castle Quadrangle. 

This reservoir contains one million gallons of 
water, and is maintained full, so as to be ready for 
use in-case of fire. 

The wells at the waterworks are, one of 5 feet 
diameter, and two of 4 feet diameter. They are 
lined with cast-iron cylinders to a depth of 25 feet, 
so as to exclude surrounding subsoil water, and 
are open at the bottom. By this arrangement, 
this portion of the valley of the Thames becomes 
a natural filter-bed, 25 feet in thickness. 

There is one set of “three-throw” f[pumps, 
84 inches diameter, and 18 inches stroke, and two 
sets of “three-throw ” pumps 64 inches diameter 
and 12 inches stroke. The ordinary speed worked 
is twelve strokes per minute. The volume of water 
forced to the Castle is about 8,200 gallons per 
hour, or nearly 200,000 gallons per day. 

The waterworks supply Windsor Castle, Royal 
mews, Frogmore, Royal kitchen gardens, the Shaw 
Farm, and dairy-farm homestead, as also the lodges 
in the Home Park. 

The steam-engine is 16 horse-power. The rising 
main, from the pumps to the storage reservoirs at 
Cranbourn Tower, is 10 inches diameter. This 
main passes through the Castle Quadrangle ; 
7-inch branch mains pass to the roads, court-yards, 
and terraces. There are branch pipes, 5 inches and 
4 inches diameter, carried into the Castle, on which 
fire-valves are fitted with keys, hose, hand-pipes, 
and nozzles complete. 

There are {5 stations in the interior of Windsor 
Castle, and 206 fire-valves provided, with appara- 
tus complete. 

There are 33 hydrants, with 24-inch screw pipe 
outlets, and boxes complete, ou the roads, in the 
courts, yards, and on the terraces. 

The fire-services within Windsor Castle are fixed 
in the halls, on the staircases, and in corridors and 
passages, at such distances as to allow of any two 
commanding all the rooms and spaces betwixt 
them. 

There is a working engineer regularly employed, 
whose duty it is to clean, repair, and maintain the 
working parts of the machinery in order, both of 
the water-wheel and of the steam-engine, as also 
the valves and hydrants. 

There is a turncock to attend to the distribu- 
tion of the water, and to regulate the supply, 
from time to time, to the various points as re- 
quired. 

For flushing the drains a man is placed at each 
sluice-valve, so as to insure a simultaneous dis- 
charge of water. 

There is a fire brigade, provided with a uni- 
form, composed of ten of the workmen employed 
at the Castle. They are drilled once each month, 
going round all the stations to see that every part 
of the apparatus is in working order. 


Royal Mews. 


The Royal Mews is fully sewered and drained. 
The sewers are regularly flushed, and all the drains 
are fully ventilated. 

There are forty water-closets in connexion with 
the Royal Mews. 

There is full light by windows, and ample ven- 
tilation by windows and by air chambers to all the 
W.C.s. 

There are thirteen of Watson’s ventilators in 
the passages of servants’ apartments. 

There are twenty-two of Watson’s ventilators 
in the stables and riding-house. 

N.B. Watson’s ventilators are upon the double- 
action syphon principle: a continuous current of 
air is established. 

The clerk of works informed me that every 
complaint of stench is brought under his notice, 
and that to the best of his recollection, no com- 
plaints had been made of the sewers and drains. 
At times there have been complaints as to sinks 
and W.C.s; but on investigation the causes were 
found to have arisen from improper use or abuse 
of these apparatus. In all such cases the places 
are cleaned, and any defects remedied at once. 

The servants’ residences at the Royal Mews are 
not on a good plan. There is a block building, 
several stories in height, having an internal pas- 
sage longitudinally on each floor. This passage is 
reached by common stairs at each end, and is also 
lighted by windows similarly placed. 

The separate residences are on each side of these 
passages, having doors opening opposite. For 
purposes of ventilation there are open gratings in 
the upper floors of the passeges, giving communi- 
cation betwixt one passage and the other. 

The washhouses are small, and the steam from 
the boiling water ascends into the passages, to the 
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(This will be at once 





annoyance of the residents. 
altered.) 

The barrack-like arrangement described has 
many inconveniences, and no advantages but that 
of economy of surface space. Any noise in the 
common passage disturbs several families, and 
this tends to disagreement. 

As shown in the details given, all possible care 
has been taken in sanitary works to improve the 
building ; but it never can be other than a bad 
plan made the best of. 

Detached washhouses for the use of the residents 
in these block tenements may easily be provided ; 
and by removing the heat, steam, and slop from 
the main building a great sanitary good would be 
effected. 

Flushing Tanks. 


The arrangements at Windsor Castle for flush- 
ing sewers and drains are of the most complete 
kind. The sites on which the tanks are placed 
command the upper ends of the sewers and drains, 
and the volume of water at command is ample, 
and the means to liberate it well devised. 


Gallons at command. 





Tank in courtyard: Norman Gate ........ 8,100 
This water is discharged through a sluice- 
valve 10 inches in diameter. 
North Terrace ...cccccccccscccvccscosves 1,789 
4-inch sluice valve. 
East Terrace .....cccccccccccccvecccccess 35,341 
12-inch sluice-valve. 
Summit of Brunswick Tower ..+...+esee. 3,139 
4-inch stand-pipe. 
BOUNG TOWOR. 0 0.0.0.0 06:0:05000 scerccesscesoe 1,875 
3-inch sluice-valve. 
Winchester Tower... ...ccccccvccesccccccece 350 
3-inch sluice-va've. 
Total gallons ...ccccccece 50,476 


There are in addition sixteen sluice-valves on 
the water-supply mains from 3 inches to 2 inches 
diameter, opening into branch drains. 

At the Royal Mews the arrangements are as 


under :— 
Gallons at command. 





One tank, containing .......c.seeseee 2,025 
four 2-inch sluice. valves. 

One tank, containing .......-cecscoce 4,050 
six 2}-inch sluice-valves. 

One tank, containing ........seseeee6 3,375 
two 24-inch sluice-valves. 

One tank, containing .........eseeeee 2,812 
two 24-inch sluice-valves. 

One tank, containing ........seeeeee. 625 
one 3-inch sluce-valve. 

Making 15 sluice-valves, and a 

total in gallons Of .....eee+ee 12,887 


There are, in addition, three sluice-valves from 
the water mains, 3 and 2 inches diameter, con- 
nected with branch drains. 

Windsor Castle drains and sewers are flushed 
every morning. 

At Adelaide Terrace, in connexion with the 
main sewer belonging to the Crown, there is a 
large flushing tank, on which are placed two 
** pen-stocks ” complete. 

This tank is brought into use on alternate days 
by the sewer man, who has no other employment 
than to attend to the sewers and preserve them 
clean, The pen-stocks insure a head of water of 
4 feet ; and this, when necessary, is brought into 
use four times within the twenty-four hours. 

Water from the river Thames flows into and 
through the main sewer of the borough, and thence 
into and through the Crown sewer. 

This flow of water is never less than 18 inches 
in depth in dry weather, but ordinarily is some 
3 feet in depth. 

The borough sewer is flushed on alternate days 
with the Crown sewer, and this insures the main 
sewers belonging to the Crown being flushed 
every working day. 

Capt. Vetch devised the flushing arrangements 
as part of his plan, and the numerous additions 
subsequently made have been in the spirit of the 
first design. The object aimed at throughout is 
to remove, immediately, by water, and before any 
injurious changes of fermentation or putrefaction 
can take place in the sewage beneath the Castle or 
in connexion with it, all soil or slop refuse from the 
drains and sewers to the outlet into the river 
Thames, This is now accomplished effectively and 
regularly. 

The question of use and utilization of this 
sewage on meadow lands in the district may be 
taken up before long. I have no doubt as to the 
practicability of such plan. A cause of pollution 
will be removed from the river, and the land will 
be enriched. A line of conduit will remove the 
operation to a safe distance from the Castle, at a 
reasonable cost. 

Complaints have been made of nuisances arising 
from want of proper main sewerage and efficient 
house drainage at certain new houses near Ade- 








brook flows into the head of the large flushing 
tank, and any sewage discharged into Cranbourn 
is liable to pass into the flushing tank, and, at 
times, during local floods of rain, to be ,washed 
through the tank at the lower overflow, and so 
cause nuisance on the surface. Some of the pro- 
perty in this district is on land belonging to the 
Woods and Forests Department, and it is highly 
desirable that proper works of sewerage and drain- 
age should be enforced. 

In all districts where the suburbs of a town are 
extending there is a liability to nuisance from new 
roads remaining unformed and new streets re- 
maining unsewered. 

In such cases new houses are drained either 
into cesspools ; on the surface; or, out and into 
the nearest watercourse or ditch. This latter 
appears to be the case at the new houses near 
Adelaide-terrace. 

Remarks. 


In making the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions embodied in this Report I do not wish it to 
be understood that all the various forms of altera- 
tions are required inthe Castle. On the contrary, 
I wish most distinctly to record my opinion that 
very little improvement can be added to the sani- 
tary works connected with Windsor Castle. 
Dnring my inspections I have been extremely 
gratified to find evidences of thought, ingenuity, 
and constructive skill in every alteration made 
during the last fifteen years. The late Prince 
Consort brought his great artistic taste, construc- 
tive skill, and knowledge in architectural and in 
sanitary questions to aid the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the Board of Works and the resident 
Clerk of Works, in effecting an entire remodel- 
ling of the domestic arrangements within Windsor 
Castle. This Report is necessarily brief, and con- 
sequently in some respects imperfect, but it de- 
tails and indicates a vast amount of work done 
within a short period, and most of this wozk is 
connected directly or indirectly with sanitary im- 
provement. 

At this present time I believe that Windsor 
Castle is the most complete in sanitary works, 
appliances, and arrangements, of any large build- 
ing in existence. 

The sewerage and drainage are ample and effi- 
cient. The volume of water supplied is relatively 
large, and the quality is as good as water having 
sixteen degrees of hardness can be. The service 
is at high pressure and is constant; the points of 
distribution are numerous, convenient, and in 
good working order, 

There is a distinct fire apparatus, maintained 
in working order, and a regularly trained body 
of firemen. The warming of the Castle is 
admirably arranged and in perfect condition, 
and means of ventilation are numerous; in 
many instances most ingenious and generally 
efficient. The question of ventilation is, however, 
by far the most difficult to settle in a climate so 
variable as that of England. Fixed and constant 
means of ventilation are required to keep up in- 
ternal motion in the air, and to promote unceas- 
ing change; and if outlets and inlets are not 
judiciously placed, guarded and secreted, they will 
be tampered with and blocked up. Warmth is 
constantly obtained, in modern houses and build- 
ings, at the sacrifice of health. Unceasing motion 
and change in atmospheric air are necessary to 
healthy respiration. Stagnation is produced by 
inadequate means of ventilation. The great pro- 
blem to be solved in internal warming and ven- 
tilating arrangements is to have a comfortable 
warmth of fresh air, neither much above nor 
much below sixty degrees Fahrenheit. A less 
temperature in rooms containing sinks and water- 
closets is, however, allowable. 

The Castle Court Guard-room, now in course 
of adaptation and construction, will, in many 
respects, be an improvement. The conveniences 
(water-closets and urinals) are, however, too much 
confined, and unless the fullest possible arrange- 
ments of a fixed character are provided for ven- 
tilation, they will be a cause of nuisance to the 
inmates of the Guard-room. Places of this sort, 
used regularly by large numbers of men, should 
be detached; that is, a divisional wall, having an 
intervening space, should be provided, and as 
much open space as the construction of the roof 
will allow should be made at the highest points. 
The place is not capable of being fully lighted, 
except by artificial means. 

Recommendations. 


The new works, alterations, and appliances re- 
commended are as herein detailed :— 

The introduction of charcoal air filters at all 
available points to disinfect sewage gases. 





near its outlet into the Thames, and forming a 
low-water outlet, by means of cast-iron pipes con- 
tinued from the sewer to below the surface level 
of the water in dry weather. This alteration will 
abolish a nuisance which now exists near the 
private road on the margin of the river. This 
work has been estimated and provided for, and 
will be done immediately. 

The main branch sewers from the Castle to the 
main sewer to be isolated and ventilated. 

The steep gradient, which is now continuous, 
to be broken, and a flap to be placed at the end 
ofthe upper sewer, with a vertical shaft, and 
double ventilation. This arrangement detaches 
the lower levels from the buildings on the higher 
levels, and diminishes the risks of gaseous con- 
taminations. 

All branch drains to have means of ventilation 
outside the main walls of the Castle; and, where 
practicable, a flap cover to prevent in-draughts 
from the drains and sewers. 

All sink-pipes, where practicable, to have a 
broken connexion with drains outside the main 
walls. This arrangement is made by forming a 
small shaft from the drain, and allowing the sink- 
pipe to enter. The shaft from the drain to have 
means of external ventilation. 

All water-closets and rooms in which sinks are 
placed and used, to have means of permanent ven- 
tilation, which can neither be seen nor be tam- 
pered with. An area of twelve square inches 
communication with the external air ought to be 
the least space allowable. A narrow slit-like open- 
ing will be better than a square or circular 
opening, as the area acted upon will be longer, 
and direct draughts less felt. If rooms in which 
water-closets and sinks are placed depend for ven- 
tilation on windows, which can be opened or shut 
at pleasure, such windows will frequently be 
closed, to the exclusion of all means of change of 
air, other than from or into the adjoining cor- 
ridors and rooms. 

Disinfectants are requisite at servants’ urinals 
and closets. Water alone will not preserve such 
places free from taint. 

All closets and places used for storing fuel, 
wood, coal, and coke, should be fireproof, and have 
means for full external ventilation. Material 
liable to spontaneous combustion, such as lamp- 
oil, grease, turpentine, waste, and dirty rags, used 
in cleaning lamps, &c., should be placed in vessels 
of iron or other metal, and be removed at short 
intervals. But all rooms in which lamps are 
jcleaned and trimmed should be fireproof and 
isolated. 

A considerable portion of Windsor Castle has 
been made fireproof so far as is practicable; but 
one secure precaution against the possibility of 
any extensive conflagration will be to break the 
Castle up into sections by fireproof divisional 
walls from the basement through the roofs, and 
by double iron or other metal doors of communi- 
cation. Such arrangements can be carried out 
without in the least diminishing any domestic con- 
veniences or comforts. Varnished pine timber in 
floors is specially dangerous, and continuous 
timber floors (or partitions) in corridors and pas- 
sages, in cases of fire, facilitate rapid means of 
combustion, If it is not practicable to remove all 
the timber in corridor floors and partitions, it is 
possible to break the continuity of such floors and 
partitions, at intervals, so as to prevent flame 
running along unchecked. 

Roof-lights and internal reflectors are some- 
times causes of fire. A rough unpolished piece 
of glass may concentrate the sun’s rays, like a 
lens or “ burning glass.” Metal, in contact with 
pine wood, may be heated by the sun’s rays in 
this climate almost to the point of combustion. 
Wood so placed becomes in time “ dry as tinder,” 
and quite as combustible. A considerable portion 
of the roof to Windsor Castle is covered with 
sheet-lead, and during very hot days it may be 
advisable to water it. 

Covering timber with lead is injurious to the 
timber, as tending to rot, An air-tight covering 
of any material for a roof is liable to act in- 

juriously, just as air-tight doors and windows may 

be injurious; there must be provision for ventila- 

tion, by unceasing change of air, to avoid mischief 
to health and injury to timber. 

In concluding this Report, I beg most respect- 

fully to recommend that complete sets of plans be 

prepared and indexed for future reference. There 

are the plans, as made from time to time, in de- 

tachments, and there is all the information re- 

quisite, but not in so clear, complete, and con- 

densed a form as is desirable. It is impossible for 

any of the present officers to undertake such a 

work and continue to fulfil their present duties, 
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superintend any surveyor or architectural draughts- 
men engaged to do such work. Some of the best 
men in the Ordnance Survey Office may with ad- 
vantage be employed to make a complete set of 
plans of Windsor Castle as it now exists,—its 
sewers, drains, basements, floors, lands, and appur- 
tenances. RoBERtT RawLInson. 





OUR WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


Tue present state of weights and measures is 
unsatisfactory. Some attempt at improvement 
was made by the Acts of 5 & 6 George IV., and 
4 & 5 William 1V., which profess to prohibit the 
use of any other weights and measures than those 
of the Imperial standard, but permit those to be 
used which have been certified of Imperial capa- 
city, though not of the form required by the Acts, 
and fix no particular shape for the future. After 
the lst of January, 1835, all heaped measures 
were forbidden to be used, as well as all weights 
made of lead and pewter. The legal stone was to 
consist of 14 standard pounds avoirdupoise weight, 
the hundredweight to consist of 8 such stones, 
and the ton to consist of 20 such hundredweights, 
and all contracts made by any other stone, hun- 
dred-weight, or ton, were declared to be null and 
void. 

These enactments also provide that all articles 
sold by weight are to be sold by avoirdupoise 
weight, except gold, silver, platina, precious stones, 
and drugs, in retail, which are to be sold by Troy 
weight. The measure known by the name of the 
Winchester bushel, and also the lineal measure 
called the Scotch ell, and all other customary or 
local measures, are by these Acts abolished, and 
persons are liable to a fine of 57. who use any 
other measures, &c., except those of thé legal de- 
scription. 

By avoirdupoise weight, all goods subject to 
waste, groceries, drugs, hemp, pitch, cheese, resin, 
tallow, and all metals except gold and silver, &c., 
should be weighed; yet in the London butchers’ 
meat-market and elsewhere, only 8 lb. of beef, 
mutton, &ec., go to the stone. 

Then we have Troy weight, which varies in a 
most extraordinary manner. The drachm avoir- 
dupoise is equal to 1 dwt. 333 grs. less than the 
drachm Troy, and the avoirdupoise ounce is nearly 
one-twelfth less than the Troy ounce; but the 
avoirdupoise pound contains 4 oz. more than the 
Troy pound. Then we have the grains, scruples, 
drachms, and the 12 oz. which make 1 Ib. of the 
apothecaries’ weight; and it is worth while to 
notice that although the apothecaries compound 
their medicines by this weight, they buy their 
drugs by avoirdupoise weight. 

There is also Dutch Troy weight, of which 
16 drops make 1 ounce, 16 ounces 1 pound of 
760 grains, and 16 pounds 1 stone. Scotch Troy 
weight is almost as puzzling as the length of the 
miles in that country: in this, according to the 
table, 29$'English Troy grains make 1 drop, and 
16 drops, or 476 English Troy grains, 1 ounce, 
20 ounces 1 pound, and 16 pounds 1 stone, 

In wool weight, 7 pounds make 1 clove; but 
the question is, how much is the pound of wool, 
and how many pounds avoirdupoise are there in a 
clove, a stone, a tod, a wey, asack, or alast? The 
same may be said of the weighing hay and straw; 
but 56 pounds of old hay and 60 pounds of new 
hay make 1 truss, 36 trusses 1 load of hay, and 
36 pounds 1 truss of straw. 

The wine and ale measures, as regulated 
according to the abovenamed Acts of Parliament, 
have become of general use throughout England ; 
but even these would be much more conve- 
nient if a decimal principle had been adapted to 
the larger measures as well as the smaller ones. 
We believe that mutchkins, gills, and choppins 
are still well known in Scotland. The Scotch corn 
measure is, 4 lippies make 1 peck, 4 pecks 1 fir- 
lot, 4 firlots 1 boll, and 16 bolls 1 chalder. We 
will pass over the Imperial standard dry measure 
with only the note that it is J, larger than the 
old. The ell Flemish, the ell Scotch, the ell Eng- 
lish, and ell French are difficulties in the cloth 
measure both as regards the buying and selling of 
goods. 

The English and Scotch land and square mea- 
sures are also troublesome. Inthe English land- 
measure 640 acres make 1 square mile, and 4 
square roods, 10 chains, or 4,840 yards make an 
acre, 

In the Scotch land or square measure, 1 square 
fall is nearly 346 English square feet, 16 square 
falls make one square Gunter chain, 2} square 
Gunter chains or 40 falls 1 square rood, and 4 
Square roods or 6,150} English square yards 
1 square acre. This shows a difference between 


the English and Scotch square acre of more than 
1,300 English yards. 

As regards miscellaneous matters, 5 score make 
1 common hundred, 6 score 1 long hundred. 

A stone, horseman’s weight, is 14 pounds; a 
stone of butcher’s meat, as we have already 
stated, 8 pounds; a stone of iron, 14 pounds; a 
stone of glass, 5 pounds; a stone of hemp, 32 
pounds ; a stone of cheese, 16 pounds, 

Clear and simple certainly ! 








A CLERKENWELL RELIC. 


Nor long since, in anticipation of the removal 
of this curious old mark; and fearing that, like 
the inscription on the site of the Clerks’ Well, 
it might altogether vanish from the view; we 
thought it worth while to make the accom- 
panying little sketch. At that time the in- 
scribed stone was placed over a doorway lead- 
ing to a garden. ‘his was situate in the 
Bagnigge-wells-road, « little to the south-west 
of the Clerkenwell Police Court and station. 
Twenty years or so ago this was a green and plea- 
sant scene. In the garden there were several 
fruit-trees, and on the north side stood a pictu- 
resque gabled house, which had the appearance of 
being as old as Queen Elizabeth’s days: the date 
on the stone does not, however, agree with 
that. 

The front was covered with a luxuriant growth 
of vines. At the back of the houses, but evidently 
of more recent date, stood one of the small old- 
fashioned breweries. There is a tradition that 
the quaint old house was occupied as an occasional 
summer residence by Neil Gwynne ; and a pleasant 
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spot it must have been in Charles II.’s reigu 
standing amid the fields. We are not able to 
find anything beyond the tradition to associate 
this spot with the frail but kindly-hearted 
Nelly. 

Of late years, the house, garden, and gateway 
began to show evident signs of neglect: the trees 
faded, the house became ruinous, and the doorway 
and even the inscripiion were frequently plastered 
over by the bill-stickers, At length we missed the 
buildings, and noticed that the inscription was in 
a dangerous condition. On again passing this way, 
we found that new houses were in course of erection 
on this site and the ground adjoining, and were 
well pleased that, although it had been necessary 
to remove the doorway and the inscription, care 
had been taken to recut the lettering on the stone, 
and to fix it ina prominent part of the front of 
the new premises. The preservation of old land- 
marks is worthy of praise, aud it would be 
well if the good example were more extensively 
imitated. 

The Pindar of Wakefie!d, as we have before men- 
tioned, is still standing in the Gray’s-inn-road. It 
has formerly been a large and ancient hostelry, 
situate in a country roadway, for the reception 
and entertainment of waggoners and other tra- 
vellers on their way to London, Until recently, 
this place showed marks of antiquity, but these 
have been disguised by modern adornments. In 
former days the “Pinder a Wakefilde” and 
“ Bagnigge House” were probably next-door 
neighbours, although now they are hidden from 
each other’s view by a number of intervening 
streets aud houses. 

The discovery of mineral springs which made 
Bagnigge Wells a place of public resort took place 
in 1767. 








THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


A PAPER submitted by Mr. Hodder Westropp 
to the Kilkenny Archzological Society, seems to 
deserve even a wider circulation than is given to 
it by the Transactions of that very active body. 
We therefore print it :— 

Mr. Fergusson, in his “ Handbook of Archi- 
tecture,” remarks that Dr. Petrie’s argument with 
regard to the round towers only removes the 
difficulty one step further back, as he does not 
attempt to show whence the Irish obtained this 
very remarkable form of tower; and adds, that 
any one who has seen the towers must feel that 
there is still room for any amount of speculation 
regarding such peculiar monuments. In reading 
De Caumont’s “Cours d’Antiquities Monumen- 
tales,” vol. vi., I have been struck with a remark- 
able analogy between the Irish round tower and 
what is named in De Caumont a “ fanal de cimi- 
tiere,” a“ beacon of a cemetery,” and also “lantern 
of the dead,” which has led me to add another spe- 
culation to the already long list, and to infer that 
the Irish round towers derive their origin from 
France, and that they were erected in cemeteries 
as memorials of the dead, and were used as 
beacons to guide funeral processions to the church- 
yards ; the light in the tower serving also as a sig- 
nal to recall to the passers-by the presence of the 
departed, and calling on them for their prayers. 
The following is De Caumont’s description of the 
fanaux :—“‘ Fanaux de cimitiere are hollow towers, 
round or square, having at their summit several 
openings, in which were placed, in the Middle 
Ages (twelfth and thirteenth centuries), lighted 
lamps, in the centre of Jarge cemeteries.” The 
purpose of the lamp was to light, during the 
night, funeral processions which came from afar, 
and which could not always reach the burial- 
ground before the close of day. The beacon— 
lighted, if not always, at least on certain occasions, 
on the summit of the towers—was a sort of 
homage offered to the memory of the dead; a 
signal, recalling to the passers-by the presence of 
the departed, and calling on them for their prayers. 
M. Villegille has found in Pierre de Cluni, who 
died in 1156, a passage which confirms my opinion. 
These are the words in which he expresses him- 
self with regard to the small tower of the beacon 
of the monastery of Cherlieu :—‘ Obtinet medium 
cimiterii locum structura quadam lapidea, habens 
in summitate sui quantitatem unius lampadis 
capacem, que ob reverentiam fidelium ibi quies- 
centium, totis noctibus fulgure suo locum illum 
sacratum illustrat.” M. Lecointre Dupont re- 
marks that these towers or beacons are found 
particularly in cemeteries which were by the side 
of high-roads, or which were in greatly frequented 
places. The motive for erecting these beacons 
was, he says, to save the living from the fear of 
ghosts and spirits of darkness, with which the 
imagination of our ancestors peopled the ceme- 
teries during the night-time; to protect them 
from that “timore nocturno,” from that pestilence 
“ perambulante in tenebris ” of which the Psalmist 
speaks ; lastly, to incite the living to pray for the 
dead. As to the origin of these sepulchral towers, 
and chapels surmounted by towers (these I shall 
mention farther on), nothing certain is known. Le 
Cointre thinks that they are of very ancient 
origin, and can be traced perhaps to the early 
periods of Christianity. Without disputing this 
opinion, which would require to be confirmed by 
authorities which I am not in a position to pro- 
duce, I think that it was about the twelfth cen- 
tury, consequently about the time of the crusades, 
that the greater number of these structures were 
built ; for, among those which remain, I know of 
none to which an earlier date can be assigned 
than that of the end of the eleventh century, and 
many are of the thirteenth century. Some of 
these which were rebuilt in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries took the form of a high tower : 
such is, at Bordeaux, the tower of Peyberland,not 
far from the cathedral. This very high tower was 
commenced in 1481, and finished in 1492; but it 
has succeeded or was built on a sepulchral chapel ; 
for it is known that in 1397 the base on which it 
was built was used as a sepulchral vault, and that 
over the sepulchral vault was a chapel in which 
canons celebrated mass. The belfry of St. Michael, 
of the same town, which has a sepulchral vault at 
its base, and which is of the fifteenth century 
(1480), has been perhaps also built over some 
sepulchral vault: it is detached from the church, 
and is in the midst of a plot of ground which 
formed the ancient cemetery. De Caumont then 
describes one of the towers at Antigny, near St. 
Savin, department of Vienne :—“It is in the 
middle of a square before the parish church, which 





evidently formed part of the ancient cemetery, 
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for it is almost completely paved with tombstones. 
Four square windows, turned towards the east, 
west, north, and south, open, under its roof, at 
the summit of the tower: it was there the light 
was placed: the door was at some distance from 
the ground.” He then mentions others :— The 
fanal of Fenioux is in the cemetery of the village, 
at a hundred paces from the church, opposite the 
south door. The fanal of Estrées occupies nearly 
the centre of a large plot of ground, to the south 
of which is the ancient road from Buzancais to 
Palluan, and to the north of which are the remains 
of the parish church of Estrées, a building of the 
eleventh century, the choir of which is still re- 
maining. This plot of ground was formerly the 
burial-ground of the parish. This tower is built 
on an octagonal basement: its height is 8 metres 
30c. The fanal of Cirou is 150 metres from the 
church of the village, and, like that of Estrées, is 
in the centre of a vast cemetery. The fanal of 
Terigny l’Eveque was also in a cemetery, about 
300 paces from the church, near which passed the 
ancient road, which, according to M. Damazy, was 
the ancient way which led from Mans to the 
Roman camp at Songé. It is terminated by a 
conical roof: its four windows are towards the 
four cardinal points: its height is 11 metres 
70 cent.” He adds:—‘I could also mention 
several towers pointed out by different authors, 
which ought to be assigned to this class of build- 
ing which I have pointed out.” 

This description, it must be allowed, bears a 
very striking resemblance to everything that is 
characteristic of the round towers, and would, I 
think, lead to the conviction that there must be a 
connecting link between the fanaux and the round 
towers in their almost identity of purpose. They 
were both used for sepulchral purposes : they were 
erected as memorials of the dead in cemeteries : 
they were placed in churchyards unsymmetrically, 
at some little distance from the churches: they 
were built in much-frequented places, such as Clon- 
macnoise, and Glendalough: their four windows 
at the summit face the four cardinal points : they 
are also of the same period, the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and never later than the thir- 
teenth : finally, there is a tradition that they were 
used as beacons. I cannot but think that there isa 
similarity in principle as well as in form; for we 
find in the dark ages the same customs were prac- 
tised in different countries; for the early Chris- 
tians, particularly those who were converted from 
Paganism, frequently adopted and introduced, as 
has been the case in Italy, Pagan customs and 
practices into the Christian religion; and it 
would be but natural to suppose that the custom 
of lighting a lamp in a tower in honour of the 
dead (for this was a Pagan custom) was imported 
into Ireland from France; and, as Dr. Petrie 
argues with regard to the use of lime cement in 
religious edifices, a knowledge of this custom may 
have been imparted by the crowds of foreign 
ecclesiastics who flocked to Ireland as a place of 
refuge in the fifth and sixth centuries. We know 
that St. Patrick was a Frenchman, and was edu- 
cated in France: a great number of St. Patrick’s 
disciples were also foreigners, St. Declan, who it 
is said built the tower at Ardmore, travelled to 
Italy. St. Columbanus also travelled in France. 
Vergilius, in the eighth century, was born in 
Ireland ; and, like most of his countrymen at that 
period who were distinguished for learning, left 
his own country and passed into France. St. 
Malachy consecrated several cemeteries, and re- 
built several structures, “ post ejus reditum e locis 
transmarinis.” In fine, there was in the early 
periods a constant intercommunication between 
Ireland and France, particularly with regard to 
religious dogmas and practices. 

That the towers were erected in Irish ceme- 
teries too as memorials of the dead, we have a 
kind of evidence from an apocryphal document of 
the fourteenth century. In the registry of Clon- 
macnoise, translated for Sir James Ware, we find 
O'Rourke “hath for a monument built a small 
castle or steeple, commonly called in Irish Claigh- 
though, as @ memorial of his own part of that 
cematarie :” its being called here a steeple is, of 
course, in conformity with the common opinion. 
A tower as a belfry would be very little to the 
purpose, but a tower as a monument and memo- 
rial in honour of the dead would be in its proper 
place in a cemetery. It is not surprising to find 
two round towers and several sepulchral chapels 
in that cemetery, for Clonmacnoise was celebrated 
as being the burial-ground of several Irish chiefs. 
Dr. Petrie also admits that we will find it difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the towers would be 
used at night as beacons to attract and guide the 
benighted traveller or pious pilgrim to the house 
of hospitality or prayer. Their fitness Sor such a 





purpose must be at once obvious. He then quotes 
the opinion of Dr. Lingard to the same purpose, 
that they were used as “beacons to direct the 
traveller towards the church or monastery.” 
Lights were kept burning in them during the 
night; at least such was the fact with respect to 
the new tower at Winchester, which, we learn 
from Wolstan, consisted of five stories, in each of 
which were four windows, looking towards the 
four cardinal points, that were illuminated every 
night. Dr. Hibbert Ware also considers this the 
only rational theory on the subject. Dr. Petrie 
adduces a further evidence in the description of a 
pharos, or beacon tower, of the Irish monastery of 
St. Columbanus, at Luxovium, now Luxeuil, in 
Burgundy, mentioned in Mabillon’s “Iter Ger- 
manicum ”:—“Cernitur prope majorem ecclesiz 
portam pharus, quam lucernam vocant, cujus om- 
nium consimilem vidi aliquando apud carnutas. 
Ki usui fuisse videtur, in gratiam eorum, qui noctu 
ecclesiam frequentabatur.” Mr. Fergusson, when 
mentioning, in his “ Handbook of Architecture,” 
the round towers which are described in the plan 
of the monastery of St. Gall, remarks the simila- 
rity of their position and form to that of the Irish 
round towers, which he suggests was in compli- 
ment to the Irish saint to whom the monastery 
owed its origin. He adds, no mention is made of 
bells. I can never accede to the theory, that the 
towers were built for belfries: in the first place, 
on account of their unsymmetrical position with 
regard to the churches they are near: secondly, 
at Brechin, in Scotland, there is a round tower 
near the church, and also a belfry in its usual 
position near the church-door. At Swords also 
there is a round tower and a belfry ; and at Lusk 
there is a round tower, with a steeple close to it. 
If the round tower was built for a belfry, what 
would be the purpose of building a belfry close to 
the tower at a later period? I must say that I 
cannot but agree with Dr. O’Connor in thinking 
that the cloictheaghs, or belfries, mentioned in 
the Irish annals, quoted by Dr. Petrie, could not 
be the ronnd towers, which were built of stone. 
The cloictheaghs, from their being so frequently 
burned, must have been of wood, like the orato- 
ries. Dr. Petrie admits that the custom of build- 
ing oratories of wood was continued in Ireland 
even to the twelfth century ; “ but,” he adds, “the 
strongest evidences in favour of this conclusion, 
that the duirtheachs were usually of wood, are 
those supplied by the Irish annals, which so fre- 
quently record the burning of this class of build- 
ings by the Northmen, while the daimhliags (stone 
buildings) escaped the flames.” If we apply simi- 
lar reasoning to the frequent burning of the 
cloictheaghs, we must be led to the conclusion 
that they also must have been of wood. 

Sepulchral Chapels—De Caumont describes 
these chapels in the following words :—“ Some- 
times the fanaux have been replaced by sepulchral 
chapels, surmounted by a hollow tower and a 
beacon. Sepulchral chapels were evidently for 
the same purpose as the towers, for they too had 
beacons at their summit: they could be also used 
for the purpose of exposing the bodies of the 
deceased before burial; to celebrate mass; and for 
other purposes, the memory of which has passed 
away. I know but one in a state of preservation, 
that of the ancient cemetery of the nuns of Fonte- 
vrault. It is square. From the summit of the 
stone roof of the building arises a hollow tower of 
four or five metres high, bearing a lantern at its 
summit: each face of the lantern is pierced with 
an opening: a conical roof covers the whole: in 
the interior the chapel is vaulted. The date is 
1223.” St. Kevin’s Kitchen would seem to answer 
the description ; and thus, if the analogy which I 
have suggested between the two be correct, St. 
Kevin’s Kitchen would be a stone-roofed sepul- 
chral chapel, surmounted by a tower, which was 
used as a beacon for the same purpose as the fanal 
de cimitiere, or beacon of the dead; and, further, 
I should be inclined to consider the several 
churches built by Irish kings and petty princes at 
Clonmacnoise as sepulchral chapels. 

Crosses of Cemeteries.—In De Caumont’s work 
[ remark a further analogy to Irish antiquities in 
his description of crosses of cemeteries, which, I 
think, is an additional proof that there was some 
connecting link between France and Ireland with 
regard to these towers and crosses. His words 
are :—“ Crosses of Cemeteries.—Crosses erected 
in the centre of churchyards are also objects de- 
serving of study, when they are ancient; for I 
am persuaded that in the Middle Ages they have, 
in many burial-grounds, taken the place of the 
towers of which I have spoken: at the present 
day they have taken their place in many sites. 
The most ancient I know of are of the twelfth, or 
about the end of the eleventh century. They are 





the most frequently simple crosses, inclosed in a 
circle, and raised on a square or cylindrical pedes- 
tal. In Brittany crosses have been erected on 
which are sculptured rather complicated groups 
of figures, and of a workmanship the more re- 
markable as they are in granite.” Crosses like 
the first-mentioned are found in several old 
churchyards in Ireland. The cross over the door 
of the tower of Antrim is of this description. 
Crosses like those in Brittany are to be met with 
at Monasterboice, Clonmacnoise, &c. 

We cannot but be led to the conviction that 
there must have been some connecting link be- 
tween France and Ireland with regard to these 
towers, oratories, and crosses; for how otherwise 
are we to account for this singular coincidence, 
that in ancient Irish burial-grounds we frequently 
find a group composed of a round tower, an ora- 
tory, and a cross; and that in ancient French 
cemeteries we find an analogous and correspond- 
ing group, composed of a fanal or tower, a sepul- 
chral chapel, and a cross? Some may suppose 
that the idea of these towers may have been re- 
ceived from Ireland by France; but I think this 
suggestion could not be admissible, as it is more 
in uniformity with the course of events that the 
tide of knowledge should flow from the south 
towards Ireland, than that the stream should run 
backwards, It is a singular fact that Dr. Petrie 
designed a round tower, an oratory, and a cross 
for the tomb of O’Connell in the Glasnevin ceme- 
tery. A round tower as a belfry would be very 
little to the purpose ; but I think the group, con- 
sidered as a tower or beacon of the dead, a sepul- 
chral chapel, and a cross of a cemetery, would be 
in its proper place. 








THE NEW LIGHT FOR DWELLINGS. 


M. Mone@RrveEt’s ingenious invention is now, 
it would appear, in the hands of a company. 
It has of late been exhibited in the City; and 
we have had an opportunity of examining the 
process. M. Mongruel’s hydrocarbonater forms the 
chief specialty : it consists of an air-tight vessel, in 
the upper part of which the hydrocarbonating 
liquid is contained, apart and secured against 
direct communication with the lower part of the 
“ generator,” as it is called: into this lower part, 
however, a tube opens, which conducts the liquid in 
very small quantity from the reservoir above to the 
floor below, on which it forms a thin film, which 
is absorbed by wicks, through which common air 
(or ordinary gas) is driven before it escapes at the 
burner. The result is that the air or gas is 
charged with the vapour of the liquid, and burns 
with a very brilliant light, which is certainly far 
superior to most of the gas-light one usually meets 
with. Whencommon air is used, of course it must 
be supplied, as coal gas also is, under pressure, and 
hence an aérometer is required; but this may be 
a very cheap and simple affair for aprivate dwelling, 
we should conceive. As for the hydrocarbonization 
of gas, considering how brilliantly the vapour buras 
with mere atmospheric air, we cannot see any 
advantage in using gas at all, which would only 
increase the cost without any equivaleut ad- 
vantage ; for it must be noted that gas thus hydro- 
carbonated gives no superior light to common air 
similarly hydrocarbonated ; probably from the gas 
not taking up so much of the vapour as mere air 
does. As to the safety of such a light, there can be 
little doubt, we should think, that it must at least 
be safer than gas, even if the liquid be naphtha, 
which there seems to be some reason to think may 
be the case, although a certain reserve is ob- 
served as to this; but M. Mongruel talks of it 
as petroleum as well as naphtha, although these 
are not one and the same thing; petroleum, 12 
fact, being a name recently applied to mineral 
oils of the nature of paraffine. That naphtha 18 
explosive there can be no question; and the risk 
attendant on the filling of the “generator ” must 
be considered, as well as the question whether 
atmospheric air charged with naphtha be or be 
not explodible in pipes. We should not like to 
decide from mere theory either pro or con.: the 
fact ought to be tested by experiment. We may 
here add that we observe from the Journal of 
the Board of Arts for Upper Canada that 
the subject of petroleum gas is exciting some 
interest in America. Petroleum gas, however, 
is a different thing from M. Mongruel’s 
light, even though petroleum be used for that 
light. In the Canadian process the liquid petro- 
leum is converted into gas by heat, in the usu 
gas retorts, just as coal is ; and is then supplied to 
towns as is usual with coal gas. Petroleum 18 
said to be a cheaper material for this purpose than 





even coal, as it produces a much more brilliant 
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gas-light. As for M. Mongruel’s invention, as we 
have before said, it is just an ingenious and 
elegant way of burning paraffine, or it may be 
naphtha, or both. It is said that an immense 
business in this new light is already arising 
in this country as well as in France. The 
gas companies, therefore, had better look out, 
for serious rivalry. The new light has that 
purity for use in private dwellings which gas has 
all along so much wanted; and we have often 
warned the companies that if they did not find 
out and put in practice some certain and efficient 
way of perfectly purifying their gas, the great 
and profitable field of private dwellings, so tempt- 
ingly open to them, would be occupied by some 
rival light more suitable to such uses than gas has 
been. That gas has been purer of late years than 
heretofore must be admitted; but neither its 
purity nor its brilliancy is even yet all that can 
be desired; nor is gas comparable to M. Mon- 
gruel’s new light in either of these respects. 





ENGINEERING IN BELGIUM. 

THE Belgian Railway Conference has offered 
premiums for the best essays on the subject of 
their meetings, and has proposed them for public 
competition under the following condition :~ 

1, What modifications ought to be introduced 
into our laws in order to enable the administra- 
tion, which controls the transport of passengers 
and goods, to act in accordance with modern 
improvements, and especially to regulate on 
equitable terms the reciprocal obligations to be 
observed by the expediter and the carrier on rail- 
ways, so that the interests of both parties may 
be preserved P 

2. What influence, ia Belgium, do the ascending 
and descending gradients exert on the working 
expenses of railways ? 

3. How, in Belgium, is the cost of carriage 
of merchandise by railways affected by— 

a. The increase of distance travelled. 

b. The increase of quantity of goods trans- 
ported ; 

And, consequently, what is the most suit- 
able scale of charges in the twofold point of 
view of the interests of the public and of the 
companies, 

The memoirs are to be written in French, Flemish, 
English, or German, and addressed to the secretary 
of the Conference of the Belgian Railways before 
the 1st of May, 1863. The conference will name 
from among its members commissioners appointed 
to report upon the memoirs presented. 

The Conference requires the strictest accuracy 
in the quotations, and requests to this effect 
the autbors to indicate the editions and pages of 
the books they may quote. Manuscript drawings 
only will be admitted. 

The authors shall not affix their names to their 
works, but only a device, with a corresponding 
mark on the outside of an envelope, containing 
the name and address. Treatises delivered by hand 
[personally ?], or those in which the authors make 
themselves known in any manner, will be excluded. 
All essays sent in to become the property of the 
Conference: copies, however, may be obtained 
at the expense of the authors by applying to the 
secretary. 

The conference places at the disposition of the 
competitors all the documents in its possession, 
and offers to render every possible assistance in 
giving information which may be requested. To 
this effect communications must be addressed to 
M. Wergifosse, secretary of the conference, Gale- 
rie du Roi, 15, 4 Bruxelles. 

In no country, perhaps, is higher honour paid 
to merit than in Belgium, During a concert given 
at Brussels, on the evening of the 10th inst., in 
the Salons de la Grande Harmonie, by the Asso- 
ciation of Musical Artistes, and in the interval 
between two pieces, M. Rauwet, president of the 
society, mounted the estrade, and, after having 
enumerated the artistic titles of M. Haussens 
chef de Vorchestre of the Theatre Royal of the 
Monnaie, read the royal warrant naming him 
officer of the Order of Leopold. M. Stevens, 
secretary general of the Minister of the Interior, 
then remitted to M. Haussens the insignia of his 
new grade amid the sympathizing demonstrations 
of the audience, and cries of Vive le Roi ! 

During the present session of the Belgian 
Chambers, a new project of public works to be 
executed will be presented to the legislature, con- 
taining, among other undertakings, several rail- 
ways. 

The section of public works of the municipal 
council of Brussels has been lately deliberating 
upon a new plan of a chamber of commerce pre- 
sented by M. Mols-Maréchal. This plan has been 
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in due course laid before the special commission, 
which is shortly to issue its report on the various 
projects. 

The Belgian Government has approved of the 
new plans of the railway-station at Brussels, and 
the works are to be commenced forthwith. 





PRUSSIA. 

For some time past the Prussian Government 
has been occupied with new surveys for the pro- 
ject of a canal which wil! unite the Rhine, the. 
Weser, and the Elbe, the three most important 
rivers of its western territory. As recent investi- 
gations have demonstrated that these works do 
not present any formidable obstacles, it is likely 
that the Government will not delay much longer 
in putting the scheme into execution. 

The model in plaster of the equestrian statue of 
King Frederick William LV., which is to decorate 
the bridge over the Rhine at Cologne, is exhibited 
in the ateliers of Professor Blaser at Berlin. It 
is of larger size than any of the equestrian statues 
which exist, even surpassing in magnitude the 
magnificent monument of Frederick the Great. 
The statue will be executed in bronze, and will 
have as pendant the statue of the reigning 
monarch, at which Professor Drake has been 
laboriously engaged for some time. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF AMIENS. 


Tue statement transferred to our number of 
last week from a London newspaper, as to dis- 
covery of a dangerous condition of the vaulting of 
this cathedral, appears to be erroneous. The 
statement, first made by the Journal d’ Amiens, 
originated, according to the Mémorial d’ Amiens, 
in the fact of certain work of restoration that 
had become necessary in one of the clerestory 
windows, owing to the effects of rusting of iron, 
which metal had been used in cramps, ou the 
occasion of some former works of reparation, 
twenty years ago. We can ourselves venture to 
assert that there are few buildings so well looked 
after structurally as the Cathedral of Amiens, 

The diocesan architect, M. Massenot, is always 
on the spot. M. Viollet-le-Duc is architect in 
chief. It may be well to mention that at the 
level of one of the upper gzlleries of this cathe- 
dral, but wholly inside the structure, a strong 
iron tie runs entirely round the building. This, 
we believe, was placed during the period of the 
First Empire. In its position it is not acted upon 
by the weather. Whether there has ever been any 
manifestation of effects from expansion and con- 
traction we are not aware; but if so, they do not 
seem to have been considered important, and the 
tie in question was arranged not altogether with- 
out dexterity. 





GRANITE MONUMENTS IN PREPARATION, 


In the Penryn granite quarries, the establish- 
ment of Messrs. W. & J. Freeman, monuments 
are now in the course of preparation for the late 
Duke of Wellington and the late Lord Herbert. 
The first is to be erected, by order of the present 
Duke of Wellington, at Strathfieldsaye. It is to 
be formed of a base, with a tlight of three steps, 
covering a space of 30 feet. Upon the highest of 
these steps will be a plinth for the monuinent 
12 feet square and 6 feet high. Above this comes 
a moulded plinth. The die is to be 9 feet 6 inches 
high, and 7 feet square, and will weigh upwards 
of forty-five tons of itself, The trouble involved 
in the quarrying, dressing, polishing, and carriage 
of such an immense piece of granite cannot be 
well estimated by those unacquainted with the 
working—the greatest of all being to preserve it 
from injury. The cornice moulding will be 10 feet 
8 inches square. On this will be placed the mono- 
lith, respecting which we hear the following parti- 
culars. It is 30 feet in length, and, like the other 
parts of the monument, is of Penryn granite, which 
has a fine grain, and is susceptible of a high polish. 
This column was obtained from a quarry at Spar- 
godown, distant from the yard about four miles. 
As the roads from this and the other quarries are 
of the roughest character, the reader can easily 
judge that to convey a mass like this, weighing, 
as it does, twenty tons, required both skill and 
perseverance by master and men. It is said to be 
the finest piece of stone ever dressed in the county 
of Cornwall, and, indeed, in the kingdom. The 
operation of dressing is very important, though the 
tools used are of the most primitive fashion, 
viz., akind of blunt axe, chisel, and hammer. 

The Wellington monolith will occupy between 
two and three months in finishing. When erected 








it will be surmounted by a bronze capital in the 


Corinthian order ; and on this will rest the statue 
of the Iron Duke, the execution of which is in- 
trusted to Baron Marochetti. The time for the 
completion of the monument is in 1864. 

The work preparing for the tomb of Lord 
Herbert of Lea is simply designed for a square 
shaft, on which will be placed a statue, also by 
Baron Marochetti. The work intrusted to the 
Messrs. Freeman will be composed of highly- 
polished Penryn granite, and will be ready in two 
or three months. A number of men are nCw 
employed finishing it. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Wesleyan Chapel, Plymouth—We are glad to 
find that the advertisement of the committee for 
managing this matter has excited great indigna- 
tion. One correspondent begs us to print the 
names of all architects who submit designs in 
answer to it, and a second desiring that ‘an 
example should be made of this proposal, ema- 
nating as it does from a professedly Christian 
body,” wishes us to obtain and publish the names 
of those architects who have written for particu- 
lars, and decline to compete. Neither course, 
however, would be of any value. 

Another correspondent, in the course of a com- 
munication on the subject, says,—‘ Why, sir, in 
those favorite haunts of gambling, the ‘ Kur- 
saals’ of Vaden and Homburg, there is always 
some tolerably fair proportion between the stake 
and the prize. For instance, a man stakes 1. 
with the chances 3 to 1 against him, and if suc- 
cessful wins nearly three times his stake. This 
principle is to be noticed more or less in other 
varieties of gaming, and is an illustration of the 
adage ‘ honour among thieves.’ What would the 
gaming fraternity think of asking men to stake 
32. with the chances 20 to 1 against them, for a 
prize of 1/.? Unblushing as that class may be, [ 
verily believe they would be ashamed to offer such 
terms. And this is the proposal now being made 
by some of the members of a community who 
think themselves more than ordinarily enlightened 
on moral and religious questions. ‘The venerable 
John Wesley would not tolerate pawnbroking 
among his societies, as taking an unfair advantage 
of men’s necessities. The Piymouth Methodists, 
however, do not seem gifted with any such nice 
perception. The most charitable supposition to 
account for the offer of such disgraceful terms is 
that of ignorance on their part. If so I trust 
this letter may tend to dissipate some of that, 
though the precision with which the conditions 
are drawn out seems hardly compatible with the 
supposition. Where is the use, I might further 
ask, of requiring such heaps of drawings for the 
purpose of selecting what would be amply ex- 
pressed by afew? I trust the architects of the 
south-west of England will know how to mark 
their sense of what is due to them by their con- 
duct in this matter.” 

Church of Saint John and Saint George, 
Exeter.—A correspondent writes,—‘ Your notice 
of the competition for this church does not tell all 
the facts as to the decision. It ought to be un- 
derstood that two or three of the committee, 
the most competent to decide on the merits of the 
five plans, judged that the designs should be 
submitted for the opinion of an experienced archi- 
tect. The rest of the committee refused this, and 
the competent men had to withdraw, as they could 
not approve the design of ‘ Excelsior,’ which was 
then only adopted. A few days since, at a vestry 
meeting, the ratepayers, in a majority of twenty- 
seven votes over fifteen, rejected the plan chosen 
by the ‘Building Committee.’ You have my name.” 

Kenilworth Parish Church.—The plans of Mr. 
William Smith, New Adelphi Chambers, London, 
for the restoration of the church, have been selected 
by the committee. There were seven other com- 
petitors. 

North Staffordshire Infirmary. — One correspondent, 
who represents several others, writes,—‘‘ Allow me to 
call your attention to the proceedings of the governors 
of the North Staffordshire Infirmary. After purchasing 
land on which to erect the new buiiding, and advertising 
for plans, and receiving between forty and fifty sets from 
competing architects, the whole of the actions of the com- 
mittee for the last eighteen months have been entirely 
annulled ; and while sympathy is claimed for ‘ poor’ Mr. 
Bishop, who has pocketed 300/. on account of the land, 
nothing is said in reference to the superior claims of the 
competitors, except the jeering remark that Etruria 
Station was blockaded with plans! Being myself one of 
those who with great simplicity competed in anticipation 
of the erection of the buiiding, I would wish it to be un. 
derstood that though the committee award the 100/. pre- 
mium, it will not pay more than wages for the work on 
one set of the plans, leaving out of the question the dis- 
bursement on account of materials and carriage, which 
must amount on the whole to 50v/, at the least computa- 
tion. To annul the actions of the committee is to inflict 


@ great injustice upon the competitors. 
A CompeTitTuR.” 
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LOCK AND SAFE LITERATURE, 


Rivat lock and safe manufacturers appear to 
be stimulating one another to literary exertions 
on behalf of their respective inventions. Messrs. 
Hobbs & Co. have a really interesting little 
treatise “On the Application of Steam Machinery 
to the Manufacture of Locks and Keys,” in which 
they give an account of the extensive adoption of 
machinery at their manufactory in New North- 
road, with explanatory details of the principal 
operations, and their influence on the economy of 
production, Of course, many of our readers have 
not forgotten Mr. Hobbs, the clever American lock- 
picker, who has certainly done something to restore 
the public confidence in locks, as well as much to 
destroy that confidence. The treatise is illustrated 
by engravings. We may next notice a plaintive 
growl about “The Partiality of the London 
Press,” by “A Young Man from the Country,” 
who declares that “nothing can be farther from 
the truth” than that 
he is “a disappointed 
man ;” but who bewails 
the fact that he is an 
orphan, or at least “lacks 
the prestige of a father’s 
name,” as well as the 
possession of all the little 
capital he would wish to 
have; but hopes “ that 
the day may be far dis- 
tant when there will 
be but one lock-maker, 
one magazine like the 
, Cornhill, one illustrated 
weekly paper, one build- 
ers’ journal,” &. This 
“treatise” is mostly filled 
with atirade against Mr. 
Chubb and the Cornhill 
Magazine, whose “ par- 
tiality ” for Mr. Chubb's 
locks and safes appears 
to have excited the ire 
of the poor young coun- 
try orphan, who would 
have inuch preferred that 
the Cornhill had extolled 
the locks and sates of 
Mr. George Price, of 
Wolverhampton; a “ par- 
tiality ” for whom, we 
dare say, would not have 
been so objectionable to 
the author. In allusion 
to Mr. Price, we may 
here notice a couple of 
sheets of engravings of 
“ ornamental key - bows, 
designed by J. D. Wyatt, 
architect,” for him: some 
of these are very taste- 
ful, and must require 
sterling workmanship to 
do them justice. 

Amongst lock and safe 
literature we may also 
comprise various circular 
publications by Messrs. 
Thomas Milner & Sons, 
of Liverpool, in advo- 
cacy of their well-known 
*“ hold - fast and _ fire- 
resisting safes,” respec- 
ting which these circu- 
lars contain a far greater t 
mass of certificates from 


all qnarters than most people are likely to | 


read, 





THE NATIONAL ALBERT MEMORIAL 
DESIGNS, 

On the 17th inst. the seven architects who have 
prepared designs for the proposed National Memo- 
rial of Albert the Good received instructions to for- 
ward their drawings to Windsor Castle, and were 
invited by Sir C. Eastlake to say exactly how they 
wislied them arranged. St. George’s Hall is appro- 
priated to them. Two screens, placed obliquely 
with reference to each window in the south side of 
the hall, so as to receive as much light as possible,— 
approaching therefore towards each other at the 
end farthest from the window, so as to form a 
separate enclosure,—contain the drawings of each 
architect. Every screen is 21 feet long and 8 feet 
3 inches in height, admitting of the drawings, 
where desired, being placed in a single row and 


opposite the eye; but the adoption of this or 
5 


any other mode has rested, as we have said, with 
the competitors themselves. The conditions of 
light being exactly the same in every case, the 
order of the screens as assigned to each architect 
was decided by lot. We have no intention of 
prematurely communicating any information of 
the designs even to the extent that may bein our 
power, beyond the remark that the majority of 
the architects have taken the view we early put 
forth, and propose, in varied shape, a shrine or 
memorial temple, containing a statue of the Prince, 
and to the adornment of which various arts are 
made to contribute. 

We cannot avoid expressing a hope, with no 
desire but that of conducing to the most satis- 
factory accomplishment of the universal wish for 
a memorial of suitable magnificence and beauty, 
that the committee, aided by proper advice, will 
at once critically examine and report on the de- 





signs, so that her Majesty may be put in possession 


) of data useful in forming a judgment. 
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DUBLIN EXHIBITION PALACE AND 
WINTER GARDEN. 


THE committee, as our readers are aware, 
selected from the designs for this work submitted 
in competition, one by Mr. Alfred G. Jones, of 
Dublin. We have engraved a view of it. 

The principal front is intended to face Earlsfort- 
terrace, and contains three separate entrances, the 
one in the centre leading to the grand entrance 
hall, which is to be lighted by a dome, forming an 
important feature. From this will be corridors 
communicating with the concert halls, winter 
garden, and exhibition buildings. There are also 
two special entrances—that on the north side 
leading to the Exhibition department, and that on 
the south to the winter garden. A colonnade 
connects these three principal entrances, and affords 
shelter and accommodation for a large number of 
carriages to set down and take up their occupants 
without the risk of exposure to the weather. 

On the left hand of 
the central entrance is 
placed the concert-hall, 
capable of accommodat- 
ing 3,000 persons, with 
an orchestra and retir- 
ing and dressing rooms. 
There are separate cloak- 
rooms provided for the 
convenience of the audi- 
ence both in the body 
of the hall and in the 
galleries. On the right 
of the entrance-hall is 
placed the small concert- 
hall, capable of contain- 
ing 1,500 persons. It 
is to be provided with 
similar arrangements, 
and also a lecture-room 
and practising-room. 

The Exhibition build- 
ing is placed on the 
north side, and extends 
from front to rear, pro- 
vided with picture gal- 
leries. 

The Winter Garden 
will be formed at the 
south and west sides, and 
will be of considerable 
extent, with continuous 
galleries. This; building 
is to be constructed of 
glass and iron, having 
two principal fronts. 
The west frout of the 





the full extent of the 
buildings, and unite with 
the Exhibition depart- 
ment. The building will 
also contain a private 
entrance for the use of 
the Lord Lieutenant and 
his suite, as well as 
dining - rooms, _board- 
room, secretary’s office, 
manager’s residence, &c., 
with a basement story. 
The building, except on 
the north side, will be 
surrounded by an or- 
namental garden and 
F grounds, the laying out 





sores! of which will be under 








CHRIST CHURCH, LLANDUDNO. 


Tuis church was erected in the year 1838, 
through the instrumentality of John Crossley, 
Esq., of Halifax, and other friends. Since that 
time the town has so rapidly increased that the 
building is found to be much too small for the 
large number of visitors annually gathered toge- 
ther in this favourite watering-place. 

The church, as it now stands, is a simple paral- 
lelogram, 70 feet by 33 feet 6 inches; and it is 
| proposed to add transepts on each side, with a 
circular apsidal recess for vestries and organ, be- 
sides a tower and spire at the angle of the princi- 
pal front, containing a staircase to the gallery. 
By this means accommodation will be provided 
for 562 adult sitters on the ground-floor, and 158 
in an end gallery opposite the pulpit. Additional 
gallery accommodation may be obtained at a 
future time, when still further enlargements may 
be required. 

Mr. Joseph James, of London, is the architect 
employed. 








the direction of Mr. 
Nevin, landscape gardener, of Drumcondra. 
The cost of the building is estimated at 40,000/. 
The whole site covers about 15 acres of 
ground. 

The architect, Mr. Jones, has engaged the 
co-operation of Messrs. Ordish & Le Feuvre, of 
London, to assist him with the details of the 
ironwork. 

The illustration represents the design as se- 
lected by the committee ; but certain modifica- 
tions will be made, chiefly with a view to reduce 
the cost. 

The dimensions of the principal compartments 
“A the arrangement of the building will be as 
follow :— 


Feet. Feet. Feet. 
Large concert hall... 130 by 65 and 59 high. 
Small do. do... 90by 52and59 ,, 


Band-practising room 65 by 38 and 22 ,, 
Picture gallery .... 110 by 22and25 ,, 


Lecture-room ..... - 65by 28and37 ,, 
Board-room........ 43 by 39 and 37 ,, 
Dining-rooms..... - 102by 36and22 ,, 


Winter garden .... 375 by 80and60 ,, 
Exhibition building 255 by 120 and 60 __,, 


Winter Garden will run - 
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INCREASE AND DECREASE IN THE 
POPULATION. 


From the recently-published census returns of 
the Registrar-General we learn something of the 
increase and decline of the population of some 
chief English towns and registration districts be- 
tween 1851 and 1861. 

In all parts of the county of Durham the in- 
crease of the population during ten years has been 
remarkable. The population of the entire county 
in 1851 was 411,674; in 8161, 542,125; increase, 
130,446. All the chief towns have largely grown 
in population. At Stockton in the ten years the 
increase is 20,233; Hartlepool, which not long 
ago was a very small fishing town, has now a popu- 
lation of 29,153: the increase in ten years is 
13,085. Auckland, formerly a place of no impor- 
tance, has a population of 50,491; the increase in 
ten years is 20,408. Durham city has grown in 
population by 14.323 ; Sunderland (which now has 
90,704) by 20,128; South Shields, 9,059; and 
Gateshead, by 11,328. 

Northumberland county has increased in popu- 
lation by 39,457 people. The chief increase has 
been in the towns Newcastle-on-Tyne and Tyne- 
mouth. The former has 21,812 more people than 
in 1851, and the latter 13,707. Morpeth has 
5,876 more inhabitants, Castle Ward 1,036, and 
Hexham 1,414, Some other towns in this county 
have decreased in population. Haltwhistle, 593 ; 
Aluwick, 69; Belford, 611; Berwick, 2,231; 
Glendale, 1,137 ; and Rothbury, 284. 

In Cumberland the increase has been 9,784. 
The chief increase has been at Whitehaven, which 
has gained since 1851, 4,336 inhabitants ; Carlisle, 
3,263 ; Cockermouth, 2,782 ; and Longtown, 773. 

In Westmoreland the increase of the population 
has been no more than 2,559. 

The increase of population in Yorkshire has been 
in ten years 226,494; the West Riding, 185,866; 
East Riding (with York), 22,924; North Riding, 
26,992. 

The population of York city has only increased 
5,644. Bradford has increased 14,511; Hunslet, 
21,279; Leeds, 16,223; and Dewsbury, 21,115. 
The other towns in the West Riding which show 
a remarkable increase are Barnsley, 10,817; 
Ecclesall Brierlow, 25,704; and Rotherham. In 
the East Riding the largest increase has been at 
Sculcoates (7,237) and Hull (6,218). In the North 
Riding the largest increase is at Guisborough, 
which has 9,926 more inhabitants than in 1851. 
No chief towns of the North Riding have declined 
in population; but in other parts of the county, 
Sedbergh, Settle, Skipton, Ripon, Great Ouseburn, 
Otley, Hemsworth, Easingwold, Thirsk, North- 
allerton, Bedale, Reeth, and Richmond, have all 
declined in population. 

In Cheshire, since 1851, the population has in- 
creased by 49,037. All the chief towns show an 
increase except Macclesfield, which has declined in 
population to the number of 1,784 persons. The 
most remarkable increase is at Wirral, which has 
increased to the extent of 22,683 persons. 

The population of Lancashire has been increased 
by the large number of 398,065 persons. All the 
chief towns show an increase except Clitheroe and 
Garstang, which have declined in population. The 
following towns have increased in population :— 
Liverpool, 11,506; West Derby, 72,566 ; Prescot, 
17,053; Wigan, 17,022; Bolton, 15,557; Bury, 
12,820 ; Chorlton, 45,738; Salford, 17,812 ; Man- 
chester, 15,555; Ashton, 15,554 (it is remarkable 
that there is only a difference of one in the in- 
crease of these towns) ; Oldham, 24,488; Rochdale, 
19,239; Haslingden, 19,357; Burnley, 11,727; 
Blackburn, 29,204; and Preston, 13,978. 

Leicestershire has increased since 1851 to the 
extent of 7,728 persons; seven out of eleven of 
the chief towns of this county have declined in 
population. Leicester has increased by 7,548, and 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 2,585, 

Rutlandshire has declined in population to the 
extent of 793 persons—Oakham, 441; Upping- 
ham, 352. This decrease is attributed to migra- 
tion to the manufactaring districts, and to the re- 
moval of persons who were, in 1851, engaged in 
railway works. In Lincolnshire there is the small 
increase of 3,901. Ten of the chief towns show 
a marked decrease. Stamford has declined to the 
extent of 1,542; Bourn, 1,069; Spalding, 341 ; 
Holbeach, 732; Boston, 475; Grantham, 964; 
Spilsby, 138; and Gainsborough, 1,285. Slea- 
ford, Lincoln, Louth, Caistor, and Glanford Brigg 
have increased slightly in population. Notting- 
hamshire has increased by 29,410 people,—the 
chief increase, 17,346, being in the town of 
Nottingham. Worksop, Mansfield, Basford, and 
Radford, also show an increase, East Retford, 
Southwell, Newark, and Bingham, have de- 








clined. The population of Derbyshire has in- 
creased by 33,181: the chief increase is at Ches- 
terfield, which has 15,984 more inhabitants than 
in 1851. Shardlow has decreased by 1,209; and 
this decline is accounted for by migration and 
the depression of some trades. 

Gloucestershire has increased in population 
since 1851 to the extent of 24,021 people: in 
Bristol city the increase is 311; in Clifton, 
16,737 ; Cheltenham, 5,608; Gloucester, 2,905; 
Westbury-on-Severn, 2,065. Dursley, Newent, 
Wheatenhburst, Strovd, Tetbury, Cirencester, 
Northleach, Stow-on-the-Wold, Winchcomb, and 
Tewkesbury, have all decreased in population. 
The increase of the population of Herefordshire 
is 7,676: all the chief towns have advanced in 
numbers, the town of Hereford to the extent of 
4,133. Shropshire has increased in population 
10,905. Shrewsbury, 2,776. Ellesmere, Whit- 
church, Newport, Cleobury, and Mortimer, have 
declined in population. 

Staffordshire, like the other great seats of manu- 
facture, shows a large increase. In this county 
there were, in April, 1861, 138,996 more inhabi- 
tants than in 1851. All the chief towns, except 
Leek, are reported to have increased, Wolver- 
hampton to the extent: of 22,744; West 
Bromwich, 22,751; Dudley, 23,737; Walsall, 
16,846; Burton-upon-Trent, 9,222; Stoke-upon- 
Trent, 13,366; and Wolstauton, 12,440. In 
Worcestershire, the only chief town which has 
decreased in population since 1851 is Kiddermin- 
ster, which had at the taking of the last census 
2,610 fewer people. Stourbridge had increased by 
11,376 ; and King’s Norton by 16,478. The popu- 
lation of this county is greater by 36,220 persons ; 
and that of Warwickshire by 82,177. In this 
central county, Nuneaton, Alcester, Shipston-on- 
Stour, and Southam, have decreased in population ; 
Stratford-on-Avon has increased 502; Birming- 
ham, 38,676; Aston, 33,670; and Coventry, 
4,835. 

The population of Wiltshire has declined to 
the extent of 4,909 persens. This decrease is 
attributed to the migration of young persons to 
towns: in the parish of Calne, to the removal of 
some of the inhabitants to another neighbourhood ; 
in the parish of Cherhill, to the removal of dila- 
pidated houses, and to a reduction of the number 
of families in one house; in the parish of Bishops- 
Cannings, to the number of young men who have 
entered the army;.in Urchfont, the decrease of 
the population is attributed to the removal of 
cottages; in Market-Lavington, to the removal of 
machinery works and of a foundry; in the parish 
of Bromham, to migration caused by machinery 
superseding hand-looms [several houses here have 
been pulled down]; at Bradford, the general de- 
crease of the population is said to have been 
caused by the migration te large towns in conse- 
quence of the use of machinery in the various 
branches of the woollen cloth manufacture. The 
houses, when left tenantless, have been allowed to 
fall into decay or to fall down. In Keevil and 
Eddington the decrease is attributed to emigration 
to New South Wales, and to migration to the 
mining districts. Fourteen out of eighteen of the 
large towns have decrease in population. 

Dorsetshire shows the small increase of 5,098. 
Nearly all the large towns have decreased in popu- 
lation, except Weymouth, which has increased to 
the extent of 5,291; Poole, 851; and Sherborne, 
382. The increase of Devonshire has been 20,074 ; 
but thirteen out of twenty of the chief towns have 
declined. Plymouth has increased 10,378; New- 
ton Abbot, 6,757. Cornwall has increased to the 
extent of 11,211 people; but several of the 
towns have declined in population. The chief 
increase has been in Liskeard and Redruth. 

Somersetshire, with a population in 1861 of 
463,261, shows the small increase of 979. Several 
of the chief towns have declined, and the largest 
increase is at Bedminster | 3,114}. 

In Essex the increase of population is 35,595 ; 
but several towns have declined. Colchester has, 
however, increased to the extent of 4,372, and 
West Ham 24,924. The large increase of the 
Stratford sub-district is attributed to the esta- 
blishment of manufactories belonging to the 
Eastern Counties Railway, the operations of build- 
ing societies, and the erection of the Victoria 
Docks and iron ship-building establishments. 

The population of Suffolk has declined by 747 ; 
nearly all the large towns have declined except 
Ipswich and Mutford. 

In Norfolk the decline of population is still 
greater, amounting to as much as 6,250 persons. 
Yarmouth has increased by 3,458; Flegg, 134; 
Norwich, 6,244; but nineteen considerable towns 
in this county have decreased in population,—in 
King’s Lynn to the exteni of 3,829. 





The part of Middlesex, not immediately con- 
neoted with the metropolis, has increased by 
36,719; the county of Hertfordshire, 3,490; 
Buckingham, 3,552; Oxfordshire, 986; North- 
amptonshire, 17,235; and Bedfordshire, 10,674. 
But the population of Huntingdonshire has 
decreased 1,182 ; and Cambridgeshire by the large 
number of 10,309 persons. The population of 
this county was, in 1851, 191,894; in 1861, only 
181,585. 

The population of that part of Surrey in the 
south-eastern district has increased by 70,743. 
The chief increase in towns has been, Farnham, 
18,964; Croydon, 14,586. The part of Kent in 
the same district has been increased in population 
by 60,251 persons; Sussex, 27,232; Hampshire, 
54,608 ; and Berkshire, 6,411. In those counties 
the most marked increase has been at Brighton 
[12,124] and Portsea Island. 








THE MEMORIAL OF THE 1851 EXHIBI- 
TION, AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


TuHE following letters, in continuation of corre- 
spondence already made public, will probably 
interest even a larger circle than the subscribers 
to the Memorial :— 


‘© To his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, §c., §c. 


Si1r,—The Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851 is 
now so far advanced that the day of its inauguration 
may be fixed and announced. Your Royal Highness’s 
lamented father, the Prince Consort, had intimated his 
intention that this event should be marked with honour. 
By an act fully appreciated, not alone by the committee 
I have the pleasure to represent, but by the people of 
this country, your Royal Highness has connected your- 
self with the Memorial, and restored to it the twofold — 
character it was originally intended to have. I have now 
to beg, Sir, that you will increase the obligation already 
conferred, and permit the announcement that the Memo- 
rial will be inaugurated by your Royal Highness on the 
5th of June, the anniversary of the opening of the Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens, in which it stands. 

I have taken the pleasure of her Majesty the Queen 
upon the subject, and have received a gracious intimation 
that her Majesty will have no objection to such an 
announcement. 

1 have the honour to subscribe myself, 


Sir, 
Your Royal Highness’s obedient and 
devoted servant, 
Grorce GODWIN. 
24, Alexander-square, Brompton, 
January 19th, 1863.”’ 





“ Sandringham, Norfolk, 
24th January, 1863. 

“ Srr,—I am directed by the Prince of Wales 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, request- 
ing, in the name of the Committee for the Memorial 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, that his Royal 
Highness would be pleased to inaugurate it on 
the 5th June next, and permit the announcement 
to be made accordingly. 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that his 
Royal Highness accedes to the request ; for in so 
doing he cannot but feel that he is contributing 
towards carrying out the wishes of a beloved 
and lamented parent, that the Memorial of the 
Exhibition of 1851 should be inaugurated with 
every circumstance of honour. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

G. Godwin, Esq.” W. KNoLLys. 





BIRMINGHAM OF OLD. 


On the occasion of laying the first stone of Bir- 
miogham Exchange Buildings, on the 21st instant 
(briefly recorded in our last), the Rev. Dr. Miller 
made an address which interested those present 
very much. Remembering the Rev. Dr. a painsful 
and successful student in the Brompton Grammar 
School, it is always agreeable to us to note the 
regard in which he is held in the field of his 
labours. In the course of the address to which we 
have alluded Dr. Miller said,—“ It is one of those 
occasions when one’s mind naturally goes back to 
the ancient history of the town ; and last evening I 
could not help turning to a page which, I pre- 
sume, every Birmingham man has read, or ought 
to read,—that very graphic page in which Lord 
Macaulay gives us an account of Birmingham in 
the year 1658. I think we then had, if I may speak 
of ‘we’ in such a case, 4,000 inhabitants ; and we 
are told by Lord Macaulay that the manufacturers 
of Birmingham were, even in that day, a busy and 
thriving race. They had though, even then, some- 
what of a little taint upon them which the per- 
sons concerned in the late robbery of bank paper 
seem determined to perpetuate: they seemed to 
have a habit of handling bad money. Birmingham 
buttons were then scarcely known: Birmingham 
guns were then unknown altogether ; and, strange 
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to say, there was not a Bible nor an almanac to 
be purchased at any bookseller’s in the town. The 
literature of the town was supplied,—and the supply 
equalled the demand,—by old Michael Johnson, 
the father of the great Dr. Johnson, who used ovca- 
sionally to come over from Lichfield, and bring 
with him all the literary food that the people of 
Birmingham were then able to receive. But, 
turning to more ancient chronicles, we find the 
first description recorded of the old town of Bir- 
mingham; and, looking at the old pictorial plan 
of Birmingham, which we have all seen, I find 
more houses in the plan than there should have 
been, if the written description be right. This 
description was written of the town in the time of 
Henry VIII. by Leland. Thisis it :—‘ The beauty 
of Birmingham, a good market town in the ex- 
treme parts of Warwickshire, is one street going 
up alonge almost from the left ripe (or bank) 
of the brooke (which means that ancient and re- 
markable river called the Rea) up a meane hill 
by the length of a quarter ofa mile. . . There 
be many smithes in the town, that use to make 
knives, and all manner of cutting tools, and many 
lorimers that make bittes (who, I take it, were 
the seeds of future harness ironmongers), and a 
great many naylors; so that a great part of the 
town was maintained by smithes, who have their 
iron and sea-cole out of Staffordshire.’ A half 
century later, Camden says, it is ‘ swarming 
with inhabitants, and echoing with the noise of 
anvils (for here are great numbers of smithes’). 
I turn from old Camden with that covetousness 
which is inherent in parsons to see what was the 
state of the fees. I state what I am going to 
state for the benefit of the Burial Board com- 
mittee. I congratulate myself that I am rector 
of St. Martin’s now instead of having been 
then, for I find that in the sixteenth century 
there were in six months sixteen deaths, six mar- 
riages, and twenty-four births. That is from the 
register of the parish church. In the seventeenth 
century there were in one year thirty-seven burials, 
and in another year sixty-four. The marriages 
in one year were ten, and in another year seven- 
teen,—a number which would now be considered 
very small for publication in one Sunday at St. 
Martin’s. The baptisms in the year were 102. 
We should not then have wanted a hospital for 
sick children. It is very curious to compare these 
old accounts of the town with the state of the 
town now, when you want such an Exchange as 
this; and I hope you will forgive the little gossip 
in which I have indulged. I will only say it is 
not simply in the building of an Exchange, or in 
any such achievement, that we must look for the 
true prosperity of the town. Nothing rejoices 
my heart so much as to see the great progress 
which education is making amongst all classes, 
and to see especially that we are enabled to main- 
tain that independence and that openness which 
Birmingham men pride themselves upon, with an 
increased measure of consideration and kindness 
towards one another, which enables us to work 
together, in matters where unity is possible, con- 
sistently with conscience. I see all classes are 
being welded together, and I confess that this is 
what rejoices me.” 





CHARING CROSS STATION. 


Now that the site is cleared, the extent of the 
intended railway station at Charing-cross may be 
judged of. The bridge is approaching completion. 

The total length of the bridge from end to 
end, is called 1,360 feet: its width between the 
main girders is 50 feet; and outside this there 
are two 7-feet footways for passengers; making the 
total width 64 feet, with a clear headway above 
high water-mark of 25 feet. 

The arches under the station are being formed. 
The front of the station will be set back a con- 
siderable distance from the Strand to enable car- 
riages to drive up to the doors of the booking- 
offices. The station at Charing-cross will occupy 
rather more than the whole of the area of the late 
Hungerford-market. From the termination of the 
bridge to the frontage of the station will be about 
450 feet in length, and the width will be 170 feet. 
Nearly 400 feet of the distance will be covered by 
an arched roof of glass and iron. The frontage is 
230 feet long, and extends from the corner of 
Villiers-street to Brewer’s-lane, taking down the 
whole of Charles-court, which lies between them. 
In connexion with the station there will be erected 
a large hotel, designed by Mr. E. M. Barry, and 
containing 200 rooms. It will have a frontage 
looking on to the Strand, and another of 190 feet 
in Villiers-street. 

The principal entrance will be on the Villiers- 





street side of the station ; and the main portions of 
the hotel will consist of three stories, an entresol, 
and a mezzanine over the booking-offices. The 
view from the back will overlook the station. The 
style of the hotel will be Italian. The Charing- 
cross Railway Company will receive from this 
hotel company a large sum, either by way of pur- 
chase of the site or annual rental; and this, it is 
expected, added to the rent of the arches under 
the station, will pay a dividend on the cost of the 
land and property of the Hungerford-market. 
Among other conveniences which will be provided 
for visitors to the hotel will be an ascending-room, 
in which they can be raised or lowered to or from 
any of the floors of the hotel. The contract for 
the building of the hotel has been let to Messrs. 
Lucas. Mr. Wythes is the contractor for the sta- 
tion, and also for putting in the foundations for 
the hotel. 

Trains will run all day, at intervals of five 
minutes, between the Charing-cross station and 
one in Cannon-street, behind the Mansion House. 
The main Southern Continental lines will come on 
to the Charing-cross station. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Langham.—The parish church of Langham, 
near Colchester, is about to be restored and re- 
seated, and provided with new altar rail, pulpit, 
and prayer-desk. The carved bench-ends of the 
fifteenth century at present scattered throughout 
the nave will be refixed in the chancel. Mr. 
H. W. Hayward, of Colchester, is the architect : 
Mr. Bremer, of Colchester, contractor for the 
masonry ; and Mr. Hawkins, of Monks Eleigh, for 
the woodwork. 

Worcester.—The Earl of Dudley has sent a 
donation of 2007. towards the fund for erecting 
the new church at Shrubhill, near the Worcester 
Station of the West Midland Railway. The 
works will shortly be commenced. Mr. W. J. 
Hopkins, consulting architect to the Worcester 
Diocesan Church-Building Society, is the archi- 
tect employed. 

Willenhall.—The new Baptist Chapel, which 
has just been erected in Upper Lichfield-street, 
for the accommodation of the Baptist Dissenters, 
who have been heretofore worshipping in Gower- 
street, has been formally opened. The new build- 
ing will accommodate 650 persons, and will cost 
altogether 1,6007. Mr. Charles Manton, of Wol- 
verhampton, is the architect ; and Mr. D. Evans, 
of the same town, the builder. 

Rhyl (Flintshire).—The Rhyl English Baptist 
Chapel is now drawing towards completion. The 
rough work is already finished. The bricklayers, 
plasterers, stonecutters, &c., being on the eve of 
leaving, Mr. Johnson, the architect, invited all the 
workmen connected with the building to a soirée 
on the 14th inst., in the school adjoining the 
chapel. Mr. James Taylor, jun., presided; and 
Mr. Johnson, architect, and Mr. Bennett, builder, 
acted as vice-presidents. 

Hanbury.—The new chancel of Hanbury church 
has been opened by the Bishop of Lichfield. The 
work has been completed in about six months. 
The old building had fallen into such a state of 
dilapidation, that to repair it was found impos- 
sible. It was, therefore, determined to take it 
down and rebuild it entirely. Designs were sup- 
plied by Messrs. Hine & Evans, of Nottingham, 
architects, and the work was executed by Mr. 
Evans, of Ellastone. The new structure, which 
is built on the foundations of the old, is 40 feet 
long by 24 feet wide. Its chief features are the 
east window, with reredos, and the arch between 
the nave and chancel. The former is a moulded 
traceried window of five lights of the Early Deco- 
rated period (the style adopted for the whole of 
the new work). It is erected as a memorial of 
the Prince Consort, and is the gift (both stone- 
work and glass) of Mr. C. E. Boothby (church- 
warden) and the Hon. Mrs, C, E. Boothby, whose 
first husband, Mr. G. E. Anson, was private secre- 
tary and treasurer to his Royal Highness, and 
afterwards privy purse to the Queen. Many like 
memorials to the Prince have been erected during 
the past year, but in the present instance there 
were peculiar reasons for dedicating the Hanbury 
window tothis purpose. In the church of the ad- 
joining parish of Sudbury, where Mr. Anson’s re- 
mains found a last resting-place, the Queen and 
the Prince placed a large new east window as a 
memorial of him. The glass of the Hanbury 
window is by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London, 
the same firm that designed and executed the 
Sudbury window. The whole subject of the Han- 
bury window is devoted to our Saviour: in the 
centre light the Saviour Himself is represented as 





“the Good Shepherd,” and is placed upon a pe- 
destal to raise him above the height of the Four 


Evangelists, by whom he is surrounded, and whose - 


figures occupy the other principal lights. All the 
figures have a white background, diapered with 
the osk-leaf and acorn; and over each is a light 
canopy, in the form of the “ bower” canopy of the 
German school of art. The border ornament is 
composed of passion flowers, the background being 
worked in ruby glass. In the uppermost trefoil 
of the tracery above is the symbol of the Holy 
Trinity ; in the centre of the quatrefoil the figures 
of two angels, having a cross between them, and 
holding a celestial crown above them ; and in the 
trefoil directly below that, and over the Saviour’s 
head, is the Dove descending upon Him. In two 
other quatrefoils are “ the Lamb of God,” bearing 
the cross and the banner, and the emblem of the 
Pelican. The subjects in these three quatrefoils 
are intended to represent the three Christian 
graces—Faith, Hope, and Charity. The rest of 
the upper tracery is filled with the sacred symbols 
and monograms taken from the Greek. The drip- 
stone over the exterior of the window terminates 
on one side with the head of the Queen, carved 
in stone, and on the other with that of the Prince 
Consort. An inscription in the glass runs along 
the foot of the principal lights, and is in the follow- 
ing words:—“To the glory of God and to the 
memory of the good Prince Albert of Saxe Co- 
Coburg and Gotha, Consort of Queen Victoria, 
this window was erected in the year of our Lord 
1862.” The reredos beneath the east window is 
executed in alabaster from the quarry at Fauld, in 
the parish of Hanbury. It is of five arcaded 
niches, divided by circular shafts with carved ca- 
pitals, supporting moulded tracery with solid span- 
drils left rough for carving, and surmounted by a 
string course, sunk to receive an inscription of en- 
caustic tile work. The walls at the back and 
below the reredos are lined with alabaster. This 
reredos is presented by Mrs. J. R. Foote. The 
chancel is entered through an arch, 18 feet in 
span and 25 feet in height, formed of stone and 
alabaster, with short shafts and carved capitals 
resting on corbels sculptured with the figures of 
two angels, emblematical of Prayer and Praise. 
The roof is high pitched, its internal section being 
polygonal, with moulded ribs and carved wall 
plates, diagonal boarding, and with a pierced tre- 
foil fascia, the whole being stained and varnished. 
On the south side are two one-light and one two- 
light windows, with # priest’s doorway; and on 
the north side are two one-light windows, with an 
organ recess intervening, the latter having a stone 
arch opening into the chancel. The aisles and 
altar space are laid throughout with Minton’s tiles, 
those of the latter being of a lighter colour and 
richer design. Exteriorly the walis are executed in 
roughly-tooled ashlar, with plain lettered but- 
tresses at the angles; a large quantity of the old 
stone being worked up in the new walls. The 
roof is covered with slates, and the ridge with 
Staffordshire tiles, plain rolled and serrated alter- 
nately. 

Heywood (Lancashire).—A school chapel is to 
be built early in the spring at Heywood. The 
material will be brick of two colours, and the 
style a simple form of Gothic. The proposed 
buildings comprise a school-room for boys and 
girls, with a gallery at one end; an infants’ school- 
room, and three good-sized class-rooms. It is 
intended regularly to celebrate Divine service in 
the new school. The architect is Mr. J. M. 
Taylor, of Manchester. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tottenham.—New Green School, in Somerset- 
street, Tottenham, was opened on the 16th inst. 
This building has just been erected from designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. E. W. 
Power, architect. The building is of yellow brick, 
with red banding courses, of an Early Decorated 
character, consisting of a school-room, 20 feet by 
55 feet, for the accommodation of 100 girls, with 
a class-room, 14 feet by 18 feet, and lavatory 
adjoining. The school and class-room have open 
timber roofs, with open trusses, covered in with 
diagonal boarding. ‘The panels over the fireplaces 
in the school-room have Scriptural texts, in old 
English letters. The lavatory is fitted up with 
pegs for bonnets and cloaks. At each end of the 
school-room are three-light windows, with circular 
cusped heads. The side windows are flat-headed. 
Over the entrance to the school is a bell turret, 
surmounted with an ornamental stone ridge and 
wrought-iron cross. Attached to the school is the 
mistress’s residence. ‘The roofs are covered with 
plain red tiles, and the gables are surmounted by 
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plain wrought-iron finials. The whole of the 
building, with the exception of the lining round 
school and class-room, gasfittings, and boundary 
fencing, was executed for the sum of 1,025/., by 
Mr. William Flint, of Stoke Newington, con- 
tractor. 








THE BUILDERS’ BALL, 


On Thursday, the 12th of February, the 
Builders’ Ball will take place at Willis’s Rooms, 
St. James’s, under the patronage of the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress, and the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex. The time, therefore, is 
now close at hand. We have little doubt that the 
ball will be as popular, as well attended, and as 
profitable to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution 
asever. We certainly hope it may be. 





RESTORATION OF AN ANCIENT TOMB 
IN YORK MINSTER. 


RECENTLY, “an ancient tomb has been restored, 
or, more properly speaking, a new monument has 
been completed,in York Minster; and on,Christmas- 
day it formed an object of attraction and admira- 
tion to many persons who attended Divine wor- 
ship. The new work of art is situate on the 
north side of the nave. The monument which is 
now replaced was in a very dilapidated condition, 
a considerable portion of it having crumbled away 
from old age. The task of faithfully reproducing 
the work has therefore been a matter of no small 
difficulty ; but this has been very successfully and 
beautifully accomplished by the workmen in the 
employment of the Dean and Chapter. The 
description which the local historian Torre (who 
wrote towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury) gives of the tomb has no doubt afforded 
valuable information. He says:—‘In the third 
aisle by the door of St. Sepulcre’s Chapell is a 
monument made up in the wall, carved at 
bottom into a row of quaterfoils, where one may 
perceive a leaden coffin in the hollow of the 
wall. Over a table is an arched roof, carved 
into fleurs about the edges, and at corners two 
angells perfuming with incense pans. Which 
monument is conjectured to have been erected for 
Archbishop Roger, who dyed A.D. 1181, having 
been the first founder of this Chapell of St. Mary 
and the Holy Angells” On removing the old 
monument, the workmen laid bare the ‘leaden 
coffin’ referred to in the above extract. The 
coffin, however, is, more strictly speaking, a long 
narrow wooden box encased in lead, clearly de- 
noting that this was not the original place of 
sepulture, but that the remains of the deceased 
(whoever he was) had been deposited elsewhere, 
and subsequently removed to their present re- 
markable position. After a lapse of centuries the 
box has been found to contain fragments of a 
vestment composed of cloth of gold, and indicative 
of the rank of the personinterred. On this point, 
therefore, the well-known quaint historian of 
York, Gent, is to some extent correct when he 
says (speaking of Archbishop Roger),—‘ Partly 
under the third window he lies interr’d, or rather 
immurr’d, and where his coffin is to be seen and 
felt at this day [1730], for lam inform’d that is 
not the tomb of a workman who was kill’d by a 
fall from the high walls of the church, as is gene- 
rally reported; neither does it appear in reason 
that it should be that of an architect, but a more 
dignify’d person, even an archbishop, and an arch- 
bishop, too, who was the founder, and in that 
sense might be term’d the builder’ [of the ad- 
joining Chapel of Mary and the Holy Angels]. 
Gent, in a note, adds, ‘It is said also that an 
archbishop or two have been bury’d in the chapel 
aforesaid ;” and it may be that the remains of one 
of these dignitaries were removed, when the chapel 
was destroyed, and placed in their present curious 
situation. The following extract from ‘ Brown’s 
Guide to York Minster’ may throw some light on 
this inquiry :—‘In the north wall [of the nave] 
the visitor will observe a tomb of singular form, 
erroneously supposed by some writers to contain 
the mortal remains of Archbishop Rogers, who 
died in 1181,—that is, about 110 years before 
this part of the cathedral was begun to be built. 
The more probable opinion is, that it contains the 
remains of Archbishop Thoresby, who thus lies 
near the earliest archbishops; and, being a true 
lover of the Blessed Virgin, is thus placed near 
the entrance to her chapel, the doorway of which 
is surmounted by a figure of her bearing the 
Divine Infant, under a canopy of exquisite work- 
manship.’ Here we must take leave of a subject 
which, it will be observed, is open to considerable 
controversy, and it may be that the question may 





never be determined beyond the possibility of 
doubt. However this may be, we may safely con- 
jecture that the tomb is that of some of our early 
archbishops, whose crumbled remains, so long ex- 
posed to public touch, if not to public gaze, will 
now, thanks to dear Duncombe, lie unmolested, it 
may be, for ages to come.” The remains of the 
ancient tomb, of which the new one professes to 
be a copy, have been removed to the mason’s yard 
of the cathedral—that forlorn wilderness of an- 
cient remains. To that receptacle for regretted 
antiquities the fine old figure of one of the Barons 
Perey was removed some years ago (when Mr. 
Bannester was master of the works). It stood at 
the east end of the cathedral in a niche. It 
has been suggested by some one that our 
cathedrals should have a sort of museum, where 
ancient remains could be deposited, were it 
thought necessary (in an artistic point of view, it 
could not be in an antiquarian, because a genuine 
ancient monument is far more valuable, though 
mutilated, to the historical antiquary than the 
most beautiful restoration) fo remove them, From 
all one reads in the pages of the Builder, the im- 
pression only becomes stronger of the necessity of 
having a “ Minister of Public Monuments” in the 
Privy Council, as we already have of ‘ Educa- 
tion,” to preserve our precious historical monu- 
ments from destruction. What you detailed of the 
wanton and most uncalled-for destruction or re- 
moval of ancient shrines, monuments, &ec., at 
Hexham Abbey Church, some time ago, proves 
this, and York Minster is no exception. 
York. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


WESTWARD still the tendency of the town con- 
tinues to advance; the chief incentive for pre- 
ference being, first, the open Park; a space of 
woodland, lawn, lake, glade, and flower-garden, 
not to be found within the precincts of any other 
city; the second valued attribute being its dry 
superstratum of yellow gravel—in many parts of 
great depth—which absorbs freely all rainfall and 
surface water. 

Oa both north and south sides of the Park and 
gardens this wondrous extension progresses in 
nearly an equal ratio; and yet these free and 
open liberties form a barrier, for a mile and a half, 
restrictive of commercial trafic, at all times of the 
day, and of private intercourse after ten p.m. in 
totality,—a wide river for the whole length would 
be less obstructive of intercommunication, and 
there is no example of a town or city of the same 
extent, seated upon a river, without several 
bridges of intercourse. To form an estimate of 
the necessity for an open public thoroughfare 
across the Park, even after nightfall, it is only 
necessary to observe the current of foot-passengers 
who throng all the traverses between Brompton 
and South Kensington on one side, and Bayswater 
and the Marble Arch on the other. This is a bad 
illustration of enlightened polity; and it is to be 
hoped that whatever the Chief Commissioner may 
do as to the route opened temporarily during the 
Exhibition, Parliament, which is now about to 
assemble, will deal with a subject so essential to 
the commonweal. 

What rauks next in importance as respects the 
final completion of the truly noble quarter of 
South Kensington, is the adaptation of the Exhi- 
bition buildings with the 100 acres of ground 
under management by the commissioners. This 
site was laid out under the auspices of his Royal 
Highness the late lamented Prince Albert, who 
bestowed the most unremitting attention upon 
the smallest details of the estate. In the too 
short period of his tutelage all that now exists was 
based and planned. The solid structure itself was 
purposed to be permanent, and should be made so. 
The annexes will doubtless be removed, and the 
question is, to what use those extensive sites are 
to be employed. A surmise, which nearly amounts 
to a rumour, apprehends that, in case the Royal 
Commissioners should not obtain an Act of Par- 
liament authorizing the transference of part of 
the British Museum thitherward, it is under re- 
view, if not decided upon already, fo let out the 
whole of the marginal reserves nearly encompass- 
ing the “ Horticultural Gardens” on building 
leases! This extent of frontage, amounting to 
some 5,000 feet, along the Kensington Gore, the 
Prince’s and the Exhibition roads, would (as 
it averages a great depth) realize something 
like 15,0002. per annum. No one could accuse 
the Royal Commissioners with being unthrifty 
stewards were they to net an income after this 
fashion; but he might call in question their 
good faith with the subscribers to the Gardens, 
with the building proprietors who have expended 





large amounts in ranges of costly mansions flank- 
ing the Exhibition, the Prince Albert’s and the 
Cromwell roads, as well as the splendid squares 
and terraces in close propinquity, and also as re- 
gards the public who approved, admired, and 
respected the objects cherished by the late 
Prince.* 

Amongst those objects, even the laying out of 
the adjacent building quarters had especial care. 
It was proposed and laid down on plan, that be- 
tween the Prince Albert and the Gloucester roads 
there should be éwo complete traverse routes from 
east towest ; but there is also a central thorough- 
fare called Elvaston-street. Now the value and 
importance of this intermediate space, which we 
may designate as an Upper Belgravia, must be 
determined by its direct intercommunication with 
the Prince Albert’s-road ; without such thorough 
traverses these streets and terraces, approachable 
only by right angles and detours, would be a 
quarter en arriére; and in such case the value of 
rental must suffer very great depreciation ; yet on 
looking at the half-formed roads, as heaped out 
and demarcated by fences, it is clearly intended to 
cut short Elvaston-street by a range of houses in 
front to the Exhibition. 

Another feature that is remarkable in this 
fashionable neighbourhood would seem to bean 
exception to what in all other new quarters of 
edification amounts to a requirement—there is no 
church! In other rising localities, wheresoever 
four or five hundred houses ‘have been completed, 
and even before taey are occupied, a district 
church or chape: of ease is sure to arise. There 
is plenty of space, and the dedication of a square 
of 100 feet out of the Great Exhibition estate 
would not be viewed by the public as an extra- 
vagant malappropriation. Private proprietors, at 
Onslow-square and Earles-court, not very distant, 
have set apart sites for churches ; such liberality 
proving in general not prejudicial to worldly 
interests. 

There is, lastly, one circumstance which in this 
neighbourhood is a bar to progress and a nuisance, 
namely, the toll-bars of Kensington and Earles- 
court. A movement is already in action to with- 
draw these obstructions, if not to abate them. 
Let us hope that the requiem of the toll has rung, 
and that it will soon be asa thing of the past. 

QUONDAM, 








A JUDGE’S NOTION OF A BUILDER’S 
PROFITS. 


Marshall v. Harrison.—This action, tried in the 
Hull County Court before Mr. W. Raines, was 
brought against the defendant, who resides at 
Gilberdyke, to recover 3/. 10s. 7d. for work done 
and goods delivered. Jt appeared that the plaintiff 
had done certain repairs to a house occupied by 
the defendant. 

His honour remarked that the plaintiff, like 
others he had noticed, charged one price for 
workmen’s wages, while he paid a different sum: 
for instance, the employer paid his men 3s. per 
day and charged 3s. 6d. He should like to know 
what right they had to charge a per-centage on 
their workmen’s wages: it seemed like cheating 
both the customer and the workman! 

The plaintiff said that it was customary to do so. 

Ultimately the plaintiff not having brought with 
him some necessary witnesses, his honour said he 
should give a verdict for only part of the claim, or 
nonsuit the plaintiff. 

Mr. Pettingell, for the defendant, said he would 
take a nonsuit. 

In what way does the judge suppose a builder 
is to be remunerated for the outlay of his money, 
the rent of his premises, his own attention, and 
his skill? Truly “a learned judge!” 





LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
LAW OF DISTRAINT. 


Attack v. Bramwell.—The point raised in this 
case (beard in the Court of Chancery, Jan. 26th), 
was of some importance in regard to the law of 
landlord and tenant. The defendant (the land- 
lord), rent being due from the plaintiff (nis 
tenant), entered the house by the window and 
distrained, and removed; more rent being due 





* It is most desirable, of course, that the Gardens 
should be kept open and the view preserved for the 
houses built near; but we have reason to believe it was 
always understood that the space in question would be 
built upon. Breach of faith, therefore, there would not 
be. Moreover, the commissioners require money to 
meet their engagements; and we may almost conclude 
that if the Government do not speedily agree to take the 
_ for public purposes, it will be let to build houses on. 
—Ep. : 
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than the value. The tenant sued for this, and the 
case was tried before Mr. Justice Blackburn, who 
told the jury that they were to give something for 
the wrongful entry, but that as regarded the 
taking of the goods, as rent was due, they ought, 
in giving damages, to consider that the amount of 
the rent was due. The question was whether this 
direction was right, or whether the plaintiff was 
entitled to the full value of the goods, 

Mr. Henry James, for the landlord, argued that 
the direction was right; for, as regarded the 
goods, the tenant had the benefit of his rent being 
satiefied, and that the taking of the goods was not 
wrongful. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee (with him Mr. Woollett) 
argued for the plaintiff (the tenant) that he was 
entitled to the entire value, as the entry was 
wholly wrongful. 

The Court, in the result, so held, and decided 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover the entire 
value of the goods, without deducting the rent. 
The entering by the window, they said, was just 
like breaking the outer door, and made the Jand- 
lord a wrongdoer from the beginning, and the 
distress utterly void. 








RATING GAS MAINS. 


The Queen v. Wm. Burton Head and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works.—This was an appeal, at the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, before Lord Chief Justice Cockburn and 
Justice Crampton, from the Quarter Sessions. The Im- 
perial Gaslight and Coke Company appealed against a 
sewers rate upon their property at Fulham, on the ground 
that their mains and pipes in the land in question were 
only used for lighting the parish roads with gas, and that 
therefore they ought not to be assessed so high as house 
property, which derived a great and important benefit 
from sewerage. The Quarter Sessions adopted that view, 
and reduced the amount. The case came before this court 
to upset that decision. 

Mr. Clerk and Mr. Woollett appeared for the Imperial 
Gaslight Company; Mr. Metcalfe for the Board of 
Works. 

The Court quashed the order of Sessions. They fully 
agreed in the principle that property ought only to be 
rated according to the benefit derived; but the suburbs 
of London were so constantly undergoing change that a 
hovel to-day might be changed into a mansion to-morrow. 
The principle that should guide the court should be the 
benefit derived by the broad area from the sewerage, and 
as soon as that was established the exemption claimed 
was gone. 

Order quashed. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


Water-cLosets. — W. 7. Smallwood, Lime- 
house, and W. Wright, West India Dock-road, 
London. Dated 31st May, 1862.—This invention 
consists, first, in simplifying the constructing of 
the water conducting and stopping media by 
placing the same at the front of the closet. 
Secondly, in so placing a valve or tap upon the 
service-pipe, and coupling the same thereto, that 
it may be readily unshipped or detached and re- 
placed at sea, or when out of repair, without 
removing or disturbing the other parts of the 
closets, thereby rendering the operation capable of 
being performed by any ordinary workman or 
person unskilled in the manipulation of these 
articles. Thirdly, in forming and fitting the plug 
of the stop-tap so as to turn upon or within the 
spindle, carrying a seated valve at the bottom of 
the soil-pan, and in mounting a tumbler lever 
upon and between the said plug and spindle for 
actuating the same. Fourthly, in so forming the 
male and female parts, or couplings of the plug 
and spindle, that one may be partially moved 
about their common axis independent of the other, 
thus providing the means by which a single lever 
is rendered capable of first opening the tap or 
valve on the service-pipe, and then tipping the 
valve or pan at the bottom of the soil-pan, or vice 
versa. 

VENTILATORS. — 7’. Guibal.— The patentee 
claims the arrangement of a rotary ventilator or 
fan, the case of which communicates with an out- 
let passage increasing in sectional area as it passes 
away from the case, and which has a regulating 
slide following the curve of the case to adjust the 
size of the outlet therefrom, as described. 

VENTILATOR.—E. 7. Noualhier.—This improved 
ventilator is intended to considerably increase tbe 
draught of the chimneys at the extremity of which 
it is placed. It is essentially composed of two 
hollow and concentric cylinders of sheet iron or 
zinc. The two cylindersare in their entire length 
separated from each other by a small circular space 
which leaves a free passage for the air. The ivner 
cylinder represents but the continuation of the 
chimney flue: it terminates at about the middle 

of the length of the exterior cylinder in which it 
is contained. This latter is completely closed at 
the extremity which corresponds with’ the lower 


extremity of the inner cylinder, and contrary to 
which is immovable: it will pivot around its 
congener when the slightest rotary motion is given 
to it. Further, it presents on one of its faces a 
large open throat, and on its opposite wing, which 
forces this throat always opposite the wind. 
VENTILATING, CoOLING, oR SUPPRESSING FIRE 
IN PUBLIC AND PRivaTE BUILDINGS OR Rooms. 
C. 8. Duncan.—This invention consists essentially 
in an arrangement of pipes for distributing water 
over the roofs of buildings or rooms for the pur- 
pose of cooling them, or for extinguishing fire, 
and in carrying such pipes into every room of a 
warehouse or other building. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Crment.—A. Y. D. Scott.—Here the patentee 
claims subjecting lime in the pulverized state to 
the action of sulphurous acid gas, and an oxydizing 
agency, in the manner and for the purpose de- 
scribed. 








Hooks Receiver, 


VARIORUM. 


“Tue History of Clerkenwell. By the late 
W. I. Pinks: with Additions and Notes by the 
Editor, E. I. Wood. Printed and published by 
the Proprietor, J. T. Pickburn, Myddelton House, 
Clerkenwell. Part I. January, 1863.” The 
material on which this new serial is based first 
appears, if we mistake not, in the Clerkenwell 
News. It #s illustrated by engravings, and is 
likely to form an interesting volume. We may 
quote a passage on the alarm in the seventeenth 
century at the growth of London :— 

“ In 1683, Sir William Petty, in his ‘ Political Arithme- 
tic,’ expressed considerable alarm about the suburban 
increase of the metropolis. London, in 1682, contained 
about 670,000 persons. The growth of London would, he 
predicted, be at its greatest height in the year 1800, when 
its population would be eight times more than in 1682, 
or 5,369,000 souls, and stop before 1842, whenit would be 
double the former number, and the population be equal to 
that of the rest of England. [How could it be at its 
greatest height in 1800, Sir William, if it did not stop till 
1842?] Time has exposed the fallacy of such reasoning, 
and London— 


‘opulent, enlarged, 
And still increasing London,’ 
with its suburbs included, has not attained a population 
of much more than half the number predicted. 

Less than acentury ago a strong desire to stunt the 
growth of London seems to have possessed the minds of 
our forefathers. It was the same bugbear that had dis- 
turbed the peace of generations before them: they were 
alarmed lest the offshoots should impoverish the parent 
stock, and predicted that such must be an inevitable result. 
Ere a brick of Pentonville was laid, and whilst as yet there 
were in the northern parts of the parish pleasaut pasture 
lands, hedgerows, flower gardens, and, it may be, corn- 
fields, it was proposed to make the New-road the great 
boundary for restraining the ruinous practice of building 
on the north side of the town. Ina book entitled ‘ Lon- 
don Improved,’ published in 1766, the author avows that 
it is his mtention to ‘advise that proper bounds may be 
set to that fury which possesses the fraternity of build- 
ers’ by Imposing severe ‘ penalties,’ since if ‘ they are per- 
mitted to proceed at their accustomed rate, we may 
expect to find the hills of Highgate and Hampstead a 
considerable part of the suburbs ot London; and when 
the limbs extend themselves so fast and grow out of pro- 
portion to the body which it is to nourish and sustain, it 
may be very rationally supposed that a consumption will 
be the consequence.’* Time has realized the expecta- 
tions of this alarmist, and it has also shown how fallacious 
were his reasonings.”’ 

“The City on the River: a Poem; with a Few 
Remarks on the Benefit and Utility of Detached 
Suburbs. London: Mann, Nephews, Cornbill, 
1862.” The author of this pamphlet has a differ- 
ent idea as to the growth of London from either 
Petty or Gwynne, but we suspect not a more cor- 
rect one. He considers that the necessity for 
great cities is now at an end,—an idea the cor- 
rectness or force of which is not clear. The pre- 
sent tendency is for the great to become greater. 
His desire to substitute detached suburbs for one 
never-ending mass of brick we could more cor- 
dially agree with were it practicable, which, 
systematically at least, it is not; but doubtless 
such more or less detached suburbs as Hampstead, 
Highgate, Sydenham, &c., will multiply still far- 
ther now that railway conveyance is extending ; 
and when the nearer ones are eaten up by the 
ever-growing monster city, new ones still farther 
off will be appropriated and extended like the 
old, In fact, this has been the natural process 
for hundreds of years; and it is likely to be so 
for hundreds of years tocome. Suburbs, detached 
and semi-detached, are already a feature of the 
metropolis, and scarcely require to be written up. 
‘Report from the Provincial Engineer [ of Can- 








Public Works, from October 1st, 1861, to June 30th, 
1862. Christchurch, Canterbury : Ward & Reeves, 


Canterbury.” 


terbury, in New Zealand] upon the Progress of 


Official Printers to the Provincial Government of 
Roads, bridges, railways, and tele- 








* Selected from the lists in the Engineer, &c. 


graphs are what the provincial engineer, Mr. 
Edward Dobson, is busy with at Canterbury. The 
chief expenditure on public works reported on 
was made in the northern and central districts of 
the province, and amounted to 26,2937. according 
to a return by the assistant provincial engineer, 
Mr. James Wylde, in the appendix to the principal 
report. On the contracts in hand the sum of 
22,4057. remained to be paid. The total amount 
of payments and liabilities on these contracts was 
48.6991., and the gross amount of votes for the 
public works of these districts was 69,6471. 
“On our Knowledge of the Causes of the 
Phenomena of Organic Nature. By Professor 
Huxley, F.R.S. London: Hardwicke. 1863.” 
This volume consists of six lectures to working 
men, delivered at the Museum of Practical Geology. 
It is admittedly, throughout, an advocacy of Mr. 
Darwin’s celebrated work on the “Origin of 
Species,” which Professor Huxley believes many 
of the more thinking men among the working 
classes (and not a few such there are nowadays 
certainly) have pondered over. The subject 
is handled with the professor’s usual ability ; 
and Mr. Darwin is fortunate in having his 
very advanced views set forth by a lecturer 
such as Professor Huxley. It is not for us 
here to enter on the question of the origin of 
species, either pro or con.; but we may re- 
mark that at all events Professor Huxley con- 
fesses that, through the careful and ingenious 
experiments of M. Pasteur mainly, “ the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation has received a final 
coup de grace ;” although to this admission the 
Professor adds the “ saving clause,” as the lawyers 
would say, that of course ‘this in no way inter- 
feres with the possibility of the fabrication of 
organic matters by the direct method” to which 
he had referred, “remote as that possibility may 








be.” William Thomas’s Universal Newspaper 
and Periodical List. London: Thomas, Adver- 
tising and Newspaper Office, Bridges-street, 


Covent Garden. 1863.” This is a very full list 
of newspapers and other periodicals, and is said 
to contain “all the newspapers, with their politics, 
prices, &c., published throughout the United 
Kingdom; also all the weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly magazines and periodicals, their pub- 
lishers, price, place, time of publication, &c., toge- 
ther with the principal foreign newspapers.” 
Doubtless amid the many changes which the news- 
paper press has undergone of late years perfect 
accuracy cannot be expected; but on the whole, 
and so far as we have noted, the list appears to con- 
tain much correct information. 








aiscellanea, 


Water-Cotour Artists’ LancasHirE Funp. 
Mr. Fahey has been enabled to forward a second 
5007. to the general committee. 

Locomorives ON Rattways.—The total number 
of locomotives at work in England and Wales at 
the date of a recent return was 4,956; in Scot- 
land, 848 ; and in Ireland, 352 ; making an aggre- 
gate of 6,156. Assuming that the average cost 
of each of these locomotives was 2,500/., the 
capital invested in them would be no less than 
15,390,0002. 

THE Open SPACES AND GARDENS or Lonpon.— 
At a Court of Common Council, held at Guild- 
hall, Mr. Alderman Hale presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Finsbary-circus, praying 
the Court to use its influence to obtain an Act of 
Parliament to protect for ever the open spaces 
and gardens of London, and to oppose the pro- 
jected Act for the destruction of Finsbury-circus 
and adjacent houses. The petition was referred 
to the Bridge-house Estates Committee, to exa- 
mine and report upon the allegations it contained. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the desirability of 
preserving open spaces will be everywhere re- 
membered. 

Eakty ARCHITECTURAL SociEty.—In reply to 
an inquiry for the earliest architectural society in 
Notes and Queries, a correspondent in that publi- 
cation has written :—“‘ The earliest, I believe, to 
have been the ‘London Architectural Society,’ 
founded in 1806. The members who instituted 
this body were J. Woods, junior, president; J. 
Elmes and Savage, vice-presidents; and Aikin, 
W. H. Ashpitel, Samuel Beazley, Billing, Birk- 
head, Babb, Busby, Cood, H. Elmes, Lowry, Pea- 
cock, Perry, Schroder, C. Smith, G. Smith, J. 
Taylor, J. Wallen. Singularly enough, the last 
three named are, I believe, the only survivors. 
The Society published a volume of Essays about 
1808, which was very well received at the time, 





* Gwynne’s “‘ London Improved,” 4to., 1766, p. 10. 





and has now become extremely scarce.” 
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ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGREss.—It is an- 
nounced that a submarine cable has just been 
successfully laid by Messrs. Glass, Elliot, & Co., 
between the port of Cagliari, in the Island of 
Sardinia, and Trapani, in Sicily,—a length of 200 
miles. 

MortiakE, SuRREY.—This parish has been re- 
surveyed, mapped, and valued by Mr. A. J. His- 
cocks, of Wandsworth, Ata recent vestry meet- 
ing of the parish, the new map and valuation were 
approved of. Public gas-lamps have been put 
into the principal streets for the first time. There 
has been a considerable increase of buildings here 
within the last few years, and as to this hitherto 
“ Mort-lake,” it may now be said—resurgam. 

DRINKING-FounTAIN MovEMENT.—A drink- 
ing-fountain, the gift of Mrs, Isaac Hodgson, has 
just been erected in Leicester, at the north-west 
corner of St. Martin’s Churchyard, near the police- 
station, in Town Hall-lane. Mr. Firn erected it 
under the superintendence of Mr. Stephens, 
borough surveyor. It is on a Yorkshire stone 
landing, with Bolsover columns, Red Mansfield 
bases, and carved capitals of Ketton stone. The 
bowl, of Cheesewring granite, is placed on a 
ground of encaustic tiles from Mr. Whetstone’s 
works at Coalville, under a coped Gothic arch, 
with carved springers and a carved finial at its 
apex. 

"To ProposED Wet Dock aT WHITEHAVEN. 
At the usual monthly meeting of the Whitehaven 
Town and Harbour Trustees, held on Monday, the 
clerk read a letter from Mr. Rendel, stating that 
he had received a packet of plans for a wet dock, 
and that he should endeavour to forward a report 
upon them to the trustees in time for their 
February meeting. The clerk reported that the 
following plans had been sent in:—Mr, John 
Askew had sent in a plan for a dock on the south 
side; Mr. Thomas Fearon a plan for docks on the 
north and south sides; Captain Joseph Bell, a plan 
for an extension of the harbour, but neither by 
means of a wet dock nor a tidal basin; Mr. George 
Dawson, a plan for a dock on the north side; Dr. 
Fox, a plan for a dock on the north side; Mr. 
Miller, a plan for a dock on the south side; and a 
shipowner has sent a plan for a dock both on the 
north and south sides. . 

LIBRARIES FOR WORKMEN. — Means for ren- 
dering the toil of the working classes less tire- 
some, and of enabling them to enjoy the blessings 
of life without that galling of the yoke to which 
the mere animal of labour is subject, are most 
desirable. Mechanics’ institutes, libraries, and 
similar institutions for the improvement of the 
people, are acknowledged as resulting in much 
good, an example of which has been shown in the 
conduct of the population of Lancashire in one of 
the severest trials which the country has under- 
gone. We have for many years recorded the 
efforts made in large establishments in this direc- 
tion, and have more than once noticed the library 
connected with the printing-office of Messrs. Cox 
& Wyman, Great Queen-street (where the Builder 
is printed). We are glad to see the subject dis- 
cussed generally by the press, and hope that few 
places where large numbers are employed will be 
without their library. We have before us the 
annual report of the library of the printing-office 
mentioned, which was read at a meeting of the 
members by Mr. J. Bate, the chairman; and we 
are led to repeat the expression of our hope that 
the example set will be numerously followed. 

A Novert Buitpine anp A Lucip Exprana- 
TION.—The following paragraph appeared in a 
contemporary :—An uncommon building under- 
taking.—Near the post-office, Earlswood, a female 
is possessed of a piece of ground, on which she 
has commenced erecting a house. The unusual 
occurrence is, that she is her own surveyor, 
and carries on the work without any assistance. 
It appears the house, when complete, is for her 
own dwelling; but, judging from the present 
appearance, it certainly will not be very orna- 
mental. Where the door and windows are to be 
seen is a query to all those who have observed the 
erection, as no openings are to be seen at present. 
That is her own business, and concerns only 
herself. We have received the following explana- 
tion, which we insert verbatim et literatim :—An 
Uncomon Buildin near the Post office Earlwood 
they maid to hasty A look at it if they had gon 
to the Back they would hav seen A small window 
and A Door but Strangely maid that is why I put 
it at the back I should like nice Windows and 
door but I have no Money to get them with nor 
the Money for the Slates or Flawer any Person 
that have seen it I hape will have the Kindness 
to send me A small amount to help to Buy thim 
it will be most thankfully recived.—S. B 
Worwick Town, Rigate. 








THE WOLVERHAMPTON SEWERAGE, — At a 
recent meeting of the town council of Wolver- 
hampton, a resolution, moved by Alderman Banks, 
the chairman of the sewerage committee, was 
passed, to the effect—“That this council being 
of opinion that there exists an imperative neces- 
sity for immediately proceeding with the scheme 
for the general sewerage of the borough, which 
received the sanction of the council on the 13th of 
January, 1862, directs the sewerage committee, 
as a preliminary proceeding towards the carrying 
out of the same, to employ a competent person to 
examine and report upon the said scheme as to its 
levels, sections, and other matters of detail.” 

THE BriagHtTon DRaInaGE QuEstTion.—At the 
last council meeting at Brighton, Mr. B. Webb 
asked the chairman of the Works Committee 
(Alderman Bowdidge) whether the maps and plans 
with reference to the drainage were ready? So 
much delay had taken place, that it was high time 
something was done. He supposed the surveyor 
possessed all the maps. Alderman Bowdidge re- 
plied that the plans had been ready for some 
time: they should not go to any more expense, 
but come to the council to know whether the 
maps should be prepared in the way proposed by 
the surveyor or not. He did not know when the 
meeting between Messrs. M‘Clean and Wright 
and the council would take place. 

FaLL or THE Lytaam LiGguTHovusE.— The 
most serious of the many disasters recorded of 
the late gale on the Lancashire coast is the fall of 
the Lytham Lighthouse, which stood on a point 
called the “ Double Stanners,” between Lytham 
and Blackpool, close to the high-water mark. 
Considerable fear had been entertained for the 
safety of the erection for some time past, in con- 
sequence of the great encroachments of the sea on 
this part of the coast; and many workmen had 
recently been engaged in driving piles around its 
base, and more particularly in the front facing the 
sea. The keepers had left the building, as they 
found it was vibrating in the most alarming 
manner during the storm of the previous night, 
and to much greater extent than had been pre- 
viously experienced. The framework of the piling 
in front of the lighthouse had given way, and a 
great portion of the foundation had been under- 
mined by the waves. Soon afterwards it was dis- 
covered that the north corner of the masonry was 
worked out, and the foundation laid bare down to 
the bottom, below the concrete, there being a large 
hole filled with water 3 feet below the foundation. 
The tide during two successive nights and days 
made great havoc in the foundation, when the 
whole building at length fell down. It is also 
stated that the screw pile light in Morecambe Bay, 
at the entrance of the Wyre, about twenty miles 
north of the Lytham Light, is now extinguished, 
owing to the insecure state of the erection, 
through the collision of a vessel with it. 

Rattway Marrers.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted for the 
week ending the 17th of January, on 10,588 
miles, to 486,870/.; and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 10,193 miles, to 461,5602. ; 
showing an increase of 395 miles, and of 25,310/. 
in the receipts. According to the Patrie on 
1st January, 1863, the whole net-work of French 
lines conceded or sanctioned was 18,430 kilo- 
métres (11,520 miles), of which 11,098 kilométres 





| (6,936 miles) are at present opened to the public. 


The expense calculated on for terminating the 
concessions already accorded is estimated at not 
less than 2,000 millions of francs, and the charges 
of the State, in money or works, will be about 
350 millions. ‘The journal then goes on to say :— 
From 1860 to 1862 the companies which had ob- 
tained concessions of railways have expended 
nearly one milliard of francs for the continuation 
of their task. Since 1860 the Government, which 
has taken on itself a part of what is to be accom- 
plished, has devoted to the work a sum of about 
90 millions——-In the kingdom of Wurtemburg 
all the railways have been constructed by the 
State. The net revenue which they produced in 
1862 amounted to nearly 6} per cent. ; whilst the 
different loans contracted by the Government for 
the construction of those lines were obtained at 
an average interest of 4 percent. The working 
of those railways now forms one of the principal 
resources of the budget of that State. Among 
the other German Governments, Hanover, the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, and the Duchy of Brans- 
wick, have also constructed all their lines, which 
have as yet produced a revenue of from 4 to 6 per 
cent. In Bavaria and Saxony the greater part of 
the railways belong to the State; but in Prussia 
the Government has only constructed those of 


»| Westphalia and that from Berlin to Kénigsberg 


and the Russian frontier. 


A Royat Eprror.—Macaulay’s New Zealander 
is preparing the way for his grand stand on the 
ruins of London Bridge. Catalri, one of the 
Maori kings, has just published the first number 
of his new Gazette! He says: “ The press which 
has arrived at Ngaruawahia,—from it proceeds 
the newspapers,—exceedingly powerful to settle 
matters! When it comes to you, the price is 
threepence: pay it if you approve. The good of 
this press is to carry our intentions to the tribes 
of the world; because steadfastly fixed are the 
words of the beginning —‘ Faith, love, law!’” 
An excellent motto for a savage to begin with, 

THE PROPOSED POPULAR SANITARY SOCIETY.— 
Since this society was suggested in the Builder 
we have had a good many letters approving and 
urging the realization of the idea, and we are also 
glad to observe that it has been taken up by other 
members of the press. Although the communi- 
cations are not yet numerous enough to justify 
the foundation of the society, we hope this will 
ere long be the case; meantime we would advise 
those who have taken an interest in the subject 
not to lose sight of it, nor to imagine that it has 
been dropped merely because no active steps for 
the establishment of the society have as yet been 
taken. 

Worxine Men’s Crus AnD INSTITUTE UNION. 
During last week the Rev. H. Solly, of London, 
secretary of the above Union, has visited Bir- 
mingham and South Staffordshire for the purpose 
of promoting the establishment of working men’s 
clubs in this important manufacturing centre. 
Meetings have been held in Birmingham, Dudley, 
Stourbridge, Wolverhampton, and West Bromwich; 
and in each place steps are now being taken for 
carrying out the object of the union. In Wol- 
verhampton there is every prospect that a sum 
of nearly 300/.,—the proceeds of a series of 
entertainments for the working classes,—will be 
devoted to fitting up suitable club-houses. The 
South Staffordshire Educational Association is 
warmly supporting the movement, and there 
seems every reason to hope that in a very short 
time these clubs will be opened in all the important 
towns of that populous neighbourhood. 

MAcuHINERY FOR CUTTING MovuLpINcs.—Mr. 
James Simpson, of Hulme, Lancashire, has in- 
vented machinery more particularly applicable in 
the manufacture of “ mouldings” by hand, but 
steam or other power may also be applied to the 
apparatus. The machinery or apparatus, as de- 
scribed, with illustrations, in the Hngineer, con- 
sists in a heavy bar of metal or wood, supported 
upon a shaft at the centre of the length, this shaft 
having bearings in a suitable framing. At one or 
each end of this bar or block a blade or cutter is 
secured, so formed as to cut the material under 
operation into the form or moulding required ; 
the bar being caused to rotate by means of a 
handle on the centre shaft; a self-acting feeding 
apparatus being provided to propel the wood, The 
action of the cutters upon the material partakes 
of a chipping nature; the chief feature in the in- 
vention being the distance of the cutters from the 
centre of support, whereby more leverage is ob- 
tained, and greater steadiness is effected in the 
cutting; the high velocity of revolution not being 
required, as in smaller revolving cutters. 

ALARM OF FrrE at AstTBURY CHURCH, 
ConeLteTON.—When the warming apparatus, 
lately put into the restored church, was adopted, 
an old flue was made use of to carry the smoke 
from the new fire-hearth, which is situate twenty 
yards off, under the churchyard wall. From this 
the flue passes under the churchyard to the church, 
and there ascends by a new course made in the 
thickness of the wall to the middle chamber, 
whence it continues up the old flue to the top. 
The old open fireplace was closed up, but before 
doing soit was noticed that the joints of the first- 
floor were inserted right into the chimney. They 
were removed and all made safe in that quarter, 
but the same defect of construction was suspected 
to exist, and as it now turns ont, truly, in the 
upper floor and in the roof itself; and yet this 
most unsafe state of matters thus admittedly sus- 
pected was allowed to remain just as it was, 
although with the greatly increased risk arising 
from modern ideas and arrangements for warmth 
and comfort. Probably, however, no danger was 
apprehended from the fireplace being at so great a 
distance. Last week a fire was accidentally dis- 
covered to be taking hold of both rafters and 
boards of the upper roof close to the chimney, and 
the lead was beginning to drop molten from it. A 
supply of buckets full of water soon put an end 
to all mischief and fear, notwithstanding the 
fanning of the fire by the violent westerly gale 
which blew all night and morning. Another half 
hour and all would have been too late. 
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Horristk Moutitation.—A shocking accident 
has happened to a slater, under the following cir- 
cumstances. The unfortunate man was in the act 
of cutting a slate slab with a circular saw, at Mr. 
Sharp’s, slate cutter, Tooley-street, when the 
slab slipped and he fell on the saw, and in a 
moment his shoulder and arm were cut off. His 
cries brought assistance, when the machinery was 
stopped, and he was conveyed to Guy’s Hospital, 
where every assistance was rendered ; but he re- 
mains without the slightest hopes of recovery. 

PaRISIAN FirES AND FIRE BricapE. — The 
Londoners have just received a strange awakening 
by the publishing of the Paris fire-statistics, from 
which it appears that Paris, with its one million 
of inhabitants, has, in the past year, had but 206 
fires ; while London, with its three millions, has 
had 1,303 ; but Paris has nearly 1,000 well-trained 
firemen, while London has less than 200! It 
should, by comparison, be 3,000! Probably this 
fire news from Paris will induce our metropolitan 
authorities to extend and consolidate their present 
system. 

Hauirax Scnoor or Art.—This school is 
being re-opened with improved prospects. The 
school has been painted and made much more 
convenient than before. Mr. C. Ryan, till lately: 
one of the head masters of the Leeds School of 
Art, has been appointed to this school; and an 
assistant master—Mr. T. W. H. Robinson—has 
also been added to the staff. A course of art in- 
struction is about to be given by Mr. Ryan, and 
prizes have been offered for competition in the 
school by the president, Colonel Akroyd; by the 
mayor ; Sir F, Crossley ; Mr. Stansfeld; and others 
interested in art progress. 

THe PrayGROUNDS IN VICTORIA ParK.—A 
memorial, signed by a number of influential per- 
sons, including the names of Rothschild, Duke, 
Grote, Layard, and many others, has been pre- 
sented to the Commissioners of Works and Public 
Buildings, representing that many clerks and 
working men employed in the City have, in conse- 
quence of early closing on Saturday afternoon, 
taken great delight in the establishment of 
cricket clubs, and that they play in a portion of 
the Victoria Park set aside for the purpose, The 
ground thus used is, however, rough, and the 
space is so limited that accidents frequently occur 
with the balls. The memorialists therefore re- 
spectfully request that inquiry may be made as to 
the practicability of forming a properly-kept and 
more extensive cricket-ground for the use of the 
poorer classes who reside in such vast numbers in 
the east of London. 

Scutptors’ Copyricut.—Mr. Smith, sculptor, 
of Mount-pleasant, Liverpool, brought an action, 
which was tried before the Liverpool magistrates, 
against Mr. Reynolds, waxwork proprietor, Lime- 
street, Liverpool, to recover compensation, under 
the Statuary Copyright Act, Mr. Allsop having 
copied a bust of Tom Sayers which had been 
modelled by him. The facts of the case were 
these :—Smith executed a bust of Sayers some 
time about the middle of last year, and registered 
his copyright. Reynolds, however, obtained a 
copy from some person in Liverpool and pro- 
ceeded to make a “pieced” model of it. When 
the proceedings were instituted, Reynolds had cast 
several copies; and, as Smith alleged, had sold 
about forty. Reynolds admitted that he had made 
the models, but denied that he had sold any. The 
penalty prescribed by the Act was the payment of 
a sum of not less than 5/7. and not more than 301., 
the penalty to go as damages to the plaintiff. The 
magistrates inflicted a penalty of 20/. and costs. 

CANDELABRA FOR THE NIZAM OF THE DECCAN. 

We are informed that Messrs. Defries & Sons, the 
manufacturers of the monster Crystal Chandelier 
and Candelabrum, in the International Exhibi- 
tion, the latter of which, no doubt, many of our 
readers will remember was erected only during 
the last month before its close, have just con- 
cluded a contract for the construction of five 
similar candelabra for the Indian prince above 
named. It may be taken as indication of the 
progress which European, and more particularly 
British, influence is making in the Eastern world. 
The candelabrum is to be fitted for 144 lights, 
and so are also the other four which have to be 
made, but in those coloured cut-glass, of various 
tints, is to be introduced. The scene produced by 
the illumination of those five gigantic candelabra, 
with their 720 lights, will be something startling. 
The palace in which these candelabra are to be 
used, is now in the course of erection for his 
Highness the Nizam, and Messrs. Defries are 
to execute for the same palace two prismatic 
mirrors similar to those supplied by them to the 
late Sultan of Turkey. The entire cost of the 
candelabra and mirror is 15,0007. 


BELFAST HaRrpour ENGINEER.—At a meeting 
of the Belfast Harbour Commissioners on the 
20th inst., for the appointment of a resident en- 
gineer, the following six candidates, who were 
selected out of forty-eight who applied, were sent 
for :—Messrs. J. Mitchell, Manchester; R.Salmond, 
of the Clyde Navigation; Peter Stuart, Harro- 
gate; C. J. Casebourne, Hartlepool; J. Thomson, 
Greenock ; and J. Lizars, Liverpool. Ultimately, 
Mr. Lizars, was elected. 

INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN ScoTLAND.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this institution 
has just been held; Mr. W. Jobnstone, pre- 
sident, in the chair. Mr. J. E. Napier read a 
paper on an “instrument for drawing nails from 
timber,” illustrating his remarks by exhibit- 
ing the apparatus. Mr. Napier also read a paper 
on “an addition to a steamer’s bilge pumps,” and 
explained it by reference to diagrams. On both 
papers discussions followed. Mr. Gilchrist then 
exhibited part of a corroded shaft of a screw pro- 
peller, and explained how extraordinarily quick 
had been its corrosion ; throwing out a few sugges- 
tions as to the cause thereof. It was reported 
that the joint committees of the Philosophical and 
Engineers’ Societies were actively engaged in 
making arrangements for the approaching conver- 
sazione, which is to be held jointly by these insti- 
tutions on the 11th of next month. 

York Gvui~pHALL Winpows. — A memorial 
window is about to be erected to the late Mr. 
Alderman Meek, in the York Guildhall; and as 
the intention has been to remove the old stained 
glass in the western window and replace it by 
the proposed memorial, the committee have been 
memorialized on the subject by several influential 
gentlemen who object to the removal of the present 
glass, which is now 200 years old, and is the best 
specimen of Edmund Gyles’s art-workmanship. 
The memorialists suggest that one of the side 
windows might be chosen for the memorial, and 
remark that probably the example thus set would 
lead to the insertion of stained glass memorials in 
the other side windows. The memorialists, we 
think, are quite right in urging that the old glass 
should not be removed, and that side lights should 
be filled in the way suggested. Let each period 
leave its own marks. 

STATUES AND MEMORIALS.— Messrs. Dennis 
Lee & Welsh have just placed under the statue of 
the late Mr. Baines, at Leeds, a block of polished 
granite. In front of this pedestal is the inscrip- 
tion, carved in letters of gold.——The inhabitants 
of the village of Studley, in Wiltshire, have 
hitherto been obliged to carry their drinking- 
water from a distance, or to get it from private 
springs. A well more than 80 feet deep has been 
dug, and over it a pump of Gothic character, with 
a drinking-cup, has been placed, in resemblance of 
the ancient conduits. Above this is a memorial 
stone erection in the Decorated Gothic style, con- 
sisting of an arched recess, supported on shafts 
and embellished with carved corbels. Between 
the arch and the gable is a niche for the inscrip- 
tion, and the whole is surmounted by a floriated 
cross, giving a total height of 30 feet from the 
ground, The well and canopy are erected to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Hardman, of South Hill, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, and of Studley Parsonage, 
by her only son, the Rev. J. W. Hardman, A.M. 

SawpvusT FoR SrasiEs.—One of the papers 
reports Dr. Dodd as objecting to the use of dry 
sawdust as a litter for stabled horses, on the 
ground that it absorbs the natural and healthy 
moisture from the hoof, and renders it brittle and 
dry, and so leads on to cracked and contracted 
feet, to corns, and similar diseases. I had supposed 
this “ eminent veterinarian” too sensible to hold 
such an opinion. If the pores of a horse’s hoof 
were open and coarse, say like a piece of sugar or 
sponge, the sawdust might absorb moisture from 
them injuriously. If I lay a sponge on my hand 
it does not take up its moisture. If I spread saw- 
dust on my hand it will absorb whatever perspira- 
tion or other wetness there may be on the skin, 
but it will do nothing more. So sawdust will 
take up whatever liquid manure there may chance 
to be on the floor of the stable, but it will not 
suck moisture out of the horse’s hoofs, In my 
own practice I have long used sawdust to keep 
the horse’s feet moist, though I do not for this 
purpose use the dust ina dry state. I spread it 
over the entire floor, two inches thick, sprinkling 
that which is under the fore feet with water, just 
enough to keep it moist. The dust under the hind 
feet gets moistened in other ways. By this means 

the hoof is kept soft and moist, almost as much 
so as if the animal were running at large ina 
pasture. Of the valuable liquid manure saved in 





this way, I need not now speak.— Correspondent 
of the American Agriculturist. 


LxEssoR AND LxEssEE.—It has been decided by 
the Lords Justices, in the case of Ogden »v. Fossick, 
that the Court of Chancery will not decree specific 
performance of a contract for a lease of premises, 
where one of the stipulations of the contract is 
that the lessee shall engage the personal services 
of the lessor in the business to be carried on upon 
the premises. 

Fata Fatt oF A CHIMNEY-STALK AT STEP- 
NEY.—During one of the late strong gales the 
chimney-stulk of a small house at Stepney fell 
upon the roof, which it drove inwards, covering a 
bed on which a man and his wife and two children 
lay; and killing the woman. The family had 
only been three months in the house. The 
coroner’s inquest has been adjourned for inquiries 
as to the state of the premises. 

CrrENcEsTER CHURCH. — The committee at 
Cirencester are issuing their appeal to the county 
of Gloucester, and to the public generally, for the 
requisite funds for restoring and repairing their 
fine parish church. The sum of necessity required 
for substantial purposes is stated at 12,000/., in 
which the ornamental parts are not included. The 
inhabitants have raised 6,8137. thus far. 

Books 1n Ena@uanp.—It would appear, from 
statements in the “ Publisher’s Circular,” that the 
total number of books published in the United 
Kingdom last year was 4,294; or, deducting 
American books and books mentioned more than 
once because of variation in price or otherwise, 
3,913. In other words, for every working hour 
between morn and eve, some new work is added 
to the enormous mass of publications of bygone 
years. 








TENDERS. 


For parsonage, St. Stephen’s, North Bow. Mr. James 
Tolley, architect :— 
Carter & Son ....e0. eeccecese 1,220 
Hack & Son oe 
WV TUES occ wicsnes seen 6 


PIRMON Ss wisaieiae gic oan os 4esisloe si 


ecooooeo 
eooocooo 








For new sewers and roads, Hornsey Park Estate. Mr. 
J. Lovegrove, C.E. :— 


DEIN. «on vis 504 once ecionces'ee £438 0 0 
Carnall & Tracey.......e-ceseees 338 15 6 
HAYNES .ccccccceccscccccccccese 312 0 0 
PORUEC sisivc.cc0s00.000bccevccesse 300 15 0 
Ayers & Mallow .....e.ceececeee 295 5 5 

POCK .ccccccccccccccccecccccess 275 5 0 
DURSOR sa veinmosevercves seeecens 240 0 0 
Wood & Sons (accepted) ........ 239 0 O 
DDY 0.0 0:00 66.00 66:86.010:010 5000060600 213 10 0 





For a pair of semi-detached houses, in the York-road, 
Tonbridge Wells, for Mr. C. R. Fletcher Lutwidge. Mr. 
W. Bond, architect :— 


Curpenter’s Work. 


TIME scsaveweccssscwecsvanccs £850 10 0 
Bricklayer. 
Mercer & Cornfield............ 973 0 0 
Plasterer. 
TWOP ccv0ccicesesevesesocescce 389 10 0 
Plumber, Painter, and Glazier. 
BORED sviveiscine seve eivisvicsvesese 0 
Mason. 
PAE Diocceccctaeceseceeceees 160 0 0 
Smith and Ironmonger. 
COE cccesececceccostveveesee 5218 6 
OWN, apncaesvasnees 2,682 18 6 





For a detached villa, Tonbridge Wells, for Mr. G. God- 
son. Mr. W. Bond, architect :— 
Piddlesden ....scccccccscccsces £700 0 0 





For building the first portion of a mansion for the 
Right Hon. Lord Ashburton, at Melchet Park, Hants. 
Mr. H. Clutt in, architect, New Burlington-street. Quan. 
tities by Mr. Crocker :— 


CUBIS Be CO. 6 scccseeec-cecs.ce £15,264 0 0 
RONG ooo 451005604 000s cawcwine 15,164 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .........0.. 13,700 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers...........+.- 13,465 0 0 
Myers & SODS....eeeeeeeeneee 13,041 0 0 





For repairs and decorations to 37, Wimpole-street, for 
Mr. Henry Hayward. Mr. Christopher Eales, architect :— 


CIBUMDCEN, <o0.se0 heed ceeece esos £938 0 0 
Clark & Mannooch........seeeee 717 0 0 
WMG chs ch candiemekwanawestes 716 0 0 
BROW Ell civ scmvasencecs.seec.c-516 699 0 0 
Airey & Bellingham ............ 693 0 0 
BIG, Te ix cect dass ceccies 685 0 0 
Scrivener & White...........0.. 631 0 0 
PROGID 50:0: 6:0 Lecce t6c022 vieineccee 525 0 0 





For finishing the carcase of a detached viila, at Penge, 


and building a conservatory tosame, for Mr. George 
W. Nugent. Mr. Henry M‘Calla, architect :— 
HIONGETSON . 0 0ccc ceccvecesiccce £1,395 0 0 
SS eee ee ee 1,324 0 0 
TROMRED. oss 6 acceressensedltcees 1,280 0 0 
Cabit ...cccccccccccceccccscce 815 0 0 
Hurlock & Co... ...ccscscccess 699 0 0 
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